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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE lectures contained in this volume were 
delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the 
Wednesdays in Lent and Advent, 1903. 

They are popular in character, and do not 
presuppose any special knowledge other than 
that within reach of an ordinary congregation 
of educated people; but it is hoped that they 
may help to promote a more intelligent use of 
the Psalter, and may be found of service to 
some who have neither the leisure nor the 
opportunity to make independent study of the 
important subjects with which they deal. 

It should be added that each lecturer is re- 
sponsible for his own contributions only. 
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THE PSALTER IN THE TEMPLE 
WORSHIP 


By THE Rev. HuGu Jackson LAwLor, D.D., Precentor 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral 


LAUDA JERUSALEM DoMINUM (Ps. cxlvii. 12). 


THE PSALTER IN THE TEMPLE 
WORSHIP 


“O come, let us sing unto the Lord, let us heartily 
rejoice in the strength of our salvation. Let us come 
before His presence with thanksgiving, and show our- 
selves glad in Him with psalmis.’—Ps. xcv. 1, 2. 


EVERY careful reader of the New Testament 
must have observed how frequently allusions are 
made in it to the Old Testament, the Bible of 
the Jewish Church. But however true it may 
be of the other books of the older Scriptures, 
that their words are often on the lips of apostles 
and apostolic men—on the lips of the Lord 


Himself—this is still more emphatically true of 
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the Psalter. The references to it are numerous, 
out of all proportion to its length. In bulk the 
Book of Psalms is only one-tenth of the Old 
Testament ; the allusions to it in the New Testa- 
ment are about one-quarter as many as to all 
the other Old Testament Books put together. 
But it is not so much the number of the 
allusions which strikes us as their manner. The 
Psalter is not only quoted as a basis for argu- 
ment—its words come naturally to the lips of 
the Lord and His disciples as the most fitting 
expression of their own deepest thoughts. Let 
me take two examples. St. Peter wishes to re- 
mind the readers of his first epistle of the loving 
care of the heavenly Father for His people. 
“Humble yourselves,” he says, “under the mighty 
hand of God, that He may exalt you in due 
time; casting all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you.”t In writing thus, though he 
gives us no hint of it, though perhaps he was 
not fully conscious of it himself, he has used 
the very words of the Fifty-fifth Psalm as they 
Sel eta Oi7: 
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stood in his Greek Bible: “Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee.”? 
And again, when Jesus Christ hangs upon the 
cross of shame, twice over, in His deepest agony, 
He uses words from the Psalter: “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?” 2 “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My Spirit.”3 Must 
not the book whose very words escaped His 
lips at such an awful crisis have been dear to 
Him, familiar to Him, above all others? Yes, 
the phrases of the Psalms were, so to speak, 
wrought into the very being of Christ and of 
those who followed Him. How can we account 
for this fact ? 

One way of accounting for it will, I think, 
occur to us when we examine the Psalter itself 
a little more closely. I dare say not many of 
us have paid much attention to the curious head- 
ings which are prefixed to many of the Psalms 


in our Bibles: and yet some of them are easy 


Pees, ly 22, 
2 St. Matt. xxvii. 46 ; St. Mark xv. 34; see Ps. xxii. 1. 
3 St. Luke xxiii. 46; see Ps. xxxi. 5. 
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to be understood, and are worth noting. Take, 
for instance, Psalm xcii, “It is a good thing to 
sive thanks unto the Lord.” Above it we find 
the title, “A Psalm or Song for the Sabbath 
Day.” This psalm, then, was intended to be 
used for some purpose on the Sabbath of the 
Jews, the Saturday of our week. In our Bibles 
there are no other titles exactly like this one. 
But if we turn to the Greek Bible, which was 
in the hands of our Lord and His apostles, we 
discover that it does not stand alone. This 
Ninety-second Psalm is there also entitled—*“ A 
Psalm of Song for the Sabbath Day”; and 
Psalm xxxviii., “Put me not to rebuke, O Lord, 
in Thine anger,” has almost the same title, “A 
Psalm of David for remembrance of the Sabbath.” 
Thus we have two Psalms appropriated to 
Saturday. And other days of the week have 
also their Psalms. To Sunday belongs Psalm 
xxiv., “The earth is the Lord’s, and all that 
therein is”; to Monday, Psalm xlviii., “Great is 
the Lord, and highly to be praised”; to 
Wednesday, Psalm xciv., “O Lord God, to whom 
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vengeance belongeth”; to Friday—“the day 
before the Sabbath,” as it is called in the title, 
“when the earth was first inhabited ”—Psalm 
xcili., “The Lord is King, and hath put on 
glorious apparel.” 

The scheme of Psalms for the week is not 
yet complete, for we have found no Psalms 
appropriated to Tuesday or Thursday; and we 
cannot complete it without calling in the aid of 
a Jewish book of much later date than the 
Greek Bible. It is known as the “ Mishna,” and 
had probably reached its present form about 
A.D. 200. By themselves we might not be able 
to give much credit to its statements. But in 
what it tells us about the Psalms for the days 
of the week it is sufficiently confirmed, and no 
one will doubt that it preserves a very early 
tradition. All that we have gathered from 
the titles of the Psalms is repeated, with 
two additions. First we learn that Tuesday 
and Thursday had their Psalms like the 
other days; Psalm Ixxxii, “God  standeth 


in the congregation of princes,” is allotted to 
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Tuesday, and Psalm Ixxxi., “Sing we merrily 
unto God our strength,” to Thursday. And, 
secondly, we are told that the Psalms of which 
I have been speaking were used, each on its 
proper day, at the service of the continual.burnt 
offering in the Temple. Thus we reach a con- 
clusion of much interest: the Psalter was already, 
when it was translated into Greek—two hundred 
years before the ministry of the Christ began— 
the hymn-book of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
And this conclusion is supported by many 
considerations. Let me mention a few of them. 
We turn once more to the titles, and we notice 
that at the head of Psalm xxx., “I will magnify 
Thee, O Lord,” stand the words, both in the 
Hebrew and in the Greek, “A Psalm: a song 
at the Dedication of the House.”’! It is the 
proper Psalm for that Feast of the Dedication, 
at which the Saviour was present the winter 
before He suffered2 It was perhaps on the 
very day on which He heard the Temple choir 


* So the Hebrew is rendered in the Revised Version. 
Sty [OU xX. 22. 
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chanting the words, “Thou, Lord, hast brought 
my soul out of hell: Thou hast kept my life 
from them that go down to the pit,”1 that He 
cried, “I lay down My life for the sheep”; “I 
lay down My life that I may take it again.” 2 
Does it not add something of vividness to the 
story to remember this? 

The service of song in the Temple was 
elaborately organised. It was committed to 
choirs of trained singers. Of this we have proof 
in the account given us in the First Book of 
the Chronicles of the removal of the ark of God 
to the place which David had prepared for it 
on Mount Zion. “He appointed,” we read, 
“certain of the Levites to minister before the 
ark of the Lord, and to celebrate and to thank 
and praise the Lord, the God of Israel.”3 Asaph 
was the chief, and there were others with him. © 
“Then on that day did David first ordain to 
give thanks unto the Lord, by the hand of 
Asaph and his brethren.”4 And the chronicler 


TOP SASK. 3. 2 St, john xs 05,27. 
3 x Chron. xvi. 4, R.V. 41 Chron, xvi. 7, R.V. 
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adds the very words which they used. We find 
them all in the Psalter. First there was a 
portion of Psalm cv., “O give thanks unto the 
Lord, and call upon His name”; it was followed 
by Psalm xcvi.,“O sing unto the Lord a new 
song”; and the psalmody ended with the open- 
ing and closing verses of Psalm cvi, “O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious, and 
His mercy endureth for ever.” Once again the 
Psalter serves as the hymn-book of the worship 
of Mount Zion. 

But from this account of the bringing up of 
the ark we may learn something else. The 
choir which sang the Psalms is described as 
consisting of “Asaph and his brethren.” Asaph, 
then, was the head of a guild of Temple singers. 
And thus we can see why it is that a whole 
group of Psalms is headed “of Asaph.”t They 
were Psalms which originated with, or at least 
were sung by, the guild of which Asaph was 
the reputed founder. Another such guild or 
school of psalmody was called by the name of 


. Pss. Ixxiii—lxxxiii. ; also Ps, 1. 
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Korah ; and two groups of Psalms are accord- 
ingly inscribed “of the sons of Korah.”! It is 
another indication that the psalmody of the 
Temple was committed to trained choirs, and 
that the hymns which they chanted are the Old 
Testament Psalms. 

But indeed the most convincing argument 
that the Psalter was a book intended as a 
manual of public worship is drawn from the 
Psalms themselves. A very large number of 
them can have been written for no other pur- 
pose. Who, for example, will suppose that our 
Venzte2 can have been intended to serve any 
other end than that for which we still use it— 
to be an invitation to united praise? It is no 
mere expression of private, personal devotion. 
Its very language implies that it was meant to 
be sung by a congregation. And the same may 
be said of many other Psalms, especially towards 


the end of the book. In some cases the very 


: Pss, xlii—xlix. (except Ps. xiiii., which has no title, and 
is really the conclusion of xlii.), Ixxxiv.-lxxxviii. (except 


IXXxvi.). 7. Psy xeve 
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first words are sufficient to assure us of the 
purpose for which the poem was_ penned. 
“If the Lord Himself had not been on our 
side,” “Behold now, praise the Lord, all ye 
servants of the Lord,’2 “O sing unto the Lord 
a new song; let the congregation of saints praise 
Him.”3 How can we give such phrases any 
meaning if the Psalms in which they occur were 
not intended for congregational use? 

I think I have said enough to show you that 
the services of the Temple at Jerusalem were fully 
organised, and that the song-book of the public 
worship of Israel—however little we may know 
about the exact way in which it was used—was 
the Psalter as we still have it. And I need not 
remind you that we have every reason to believe 
that the Lord and His first disciples took part 
in the worship of the Temple as all other pious 
Jews did. Can we wonder, then, that they dis- 
play such intimate knowledge of the Psalms 
of David? But I wish now to lead you 
a step further towards a true conception of 


2 Ps: C&XiV. I. EY PEN CRR KIVA Te SAPSNCXixe ty 
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what the Psalter as we have it really is. We 
have seen that in the days when the Lord 
preached in Palestine, and for some centuries 
previously, it was the hymn-book of Israel. 
Let us try to pierce through the gloom of ages 
still more remote. Can we give any answer to 
the question, What was the early history of this 
inspired hymnary? Can we form any idea how 
it came to be? 

I think we can. One thing at least we may 
safely say. All the Psalms which it contains 
were not written by one man or at one epoch. 
The early writers who prefixed their titles did 
not imagine that they came from a single pen. 
They ascribe some to David, “the sweet 
psalmist of Israel,” others to Moses! or Solo- 
mon.2 It may be said, indeed, that when they 
made these statements about the authors of the 
Psalms they were only guessing, or recording 
the guesses of others, That is very probably 
true. But they could not have guessed so freely 
if in their time there was any widespread belief, 


BES XC: 2 PSS, IXXil;, .CXRVie 
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any sure tradition, that the entire collection had 
one author. 

In fact, once we realise that the Psalter was 
the Temple hymn-book, we shall be ready to 
believe that its history was very similar to 
that of the hymn-books which in these days 
we use in the services of the Church. Take our 
own Church Hymnal. It contains the compo- 
sitions of many writers, widely separated from 
one another in date. One takes us back to 
the far-off times of the Celtic Church of 
Ireland—“ Draw nigh and take the body of 
your Lord”; another comes to us from the 
medieval Church of France—“ Jerusalem the 
golden” ;2 another is from the pen of a Greek 
patriarch of the fifth century—‘“ Fierce was the 
wild billow”;3 “A sure stronghold our God is 
He” 4 is the work of Martin Luther ; “ Hark! the 
herald angels sing” 5 we owe to Charles Wesley ; 

* No. 590: it is in the Bangor Antiphonary. 

* No. 343: composed by Bernard of Clugny, twelfth 
century. 


3 No, 311: by Anatolius, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
4 No. 441. 5 No, 83. 
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“Lead, kindly Light,”* to John Henry Newman. 
The writer of “There is a green hill far away”? 
has left us but a few years; the author of “The 
saints of God! their conflict past,’ 3 is still with 
us. Many ages, many nations, many forms of 
Spiritual experience are represented in our 
hymn-book, and it is just this which makes it 
what it claims to be, a Church Hymnal. 

Moreover, this hymnal of ours4 was not the 
work of a day or of a year. When the first 
edition was published nearly half a century ago 
it had not two hundred hymns. In each suc- 
ceeding edition the number has been increased. 
It is now nearly four times its original size. 

It was in some such way as this that from 
small beginnings the great Church Hymnal of 
which ,we are thinking developed into its 
present, form. The signs of its history are 


seen everywhere. Perhaps a few of its songs are 


* No. 276. 2 No. 463: by the late Mrs. Alexander 

3 No. 587: by Archbishop Maclagan of York. 

4 The reference is to the Church Hymnal, which is 
issued “‘ by permission of the General Synod of the Church 
of Ireland.” 
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as old as the time of David. But as the cen- 
turies passed some of these were added to or 
altered, and others found a place beside them. 
Thus the book grew to its completeness, to its 
wonderful catholicity. 

But I must take one or two examples to 
illustrate what I mean when I say that the 
Psalter bears upon its face the marks of its 
long history. There is an exquisite group of 
Psalms—who does not know them?—called in 
our Bibles, “Songs of Degrees.”! They are, 
in truth, pilgrim songs. The Israelites had 
spent long years in captivity at Babylon; but 
at length the proclamation was made that they 
might return to their own land. These Songs 
of Degrees are the expression of the thoughts 
of thankfulness and hope which filled their 
hearts as they started on their long but joyful 
march. They look back to the miseries of 
their sojourn among a_ strange people, they 
look forward to a rebuilt Temple, to the worship 
of God restored, to Israel once more a nation. 


t Pss, CXX.—CXXXiV. 
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“Woe is me that I am constrained to dwell 
with Mesech, 

And to have my habitation among the tents 
of Kedar.” ! 


“When I was in trouble I called upon the 
Lord, 
And He heard me.” 2 


“When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Sion, 
Then were we like unto them that dream ; 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 


And our tongue with joy.” 3 


“T was glad when they said unto me, 
We will go into the house of the Lord: 
Our feet shall stand 
In thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 4 


O pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 
They shall prosper that love thee.” s 


2S; CXX.,4. EWS ORK, T. 3 °PS, CXXViE FT, 2. 
ADP SNCRKI I 2 5 Ps, cxxii. 6, 
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“Our soul is escaped even as a bird out of 
the snare of the fowler: 


The snare is broken, and we are delivered.” ' 


Such sentences as these tell us that we are 
reading the songs of the returning exiles; and 
we read them in the hymn-book of the Jewish — 
Church. Because they were worthy, these cap- 
tivity Psalms were given a place beside the older 
hymns which were used in the Temple service. 

And probably these were not the only Psalms 
added to the collection at the epoch of the 
return from Babylon.? The hymn-book of 
the second Temple was larger and richer than 
that of the first. But I must not stay to give 
you further examples of Psalms which indicate 
their comparative lateness of date by the sen- 
timents which they express. 

Let me now point out another proof of the 
sradual growth of the Psalter which some of 
us ‘may not have noticed. We actually find 


whole groups of verses which occur, with scarcely 


2 PS, CRXIVs 0; ? Compare, ¢.g., Ps, CXXxXVii. 
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any difference of form, in two distinct parts of 
the book. You remember, for example, the 
scornful description of the images of the 


heathen and their worshippers :— 


“Their idols are silver and gold, 
Even the work of men’s hands. 
They have mouths, and speak not, 
Eyes have they, and see not. 


They that make them are like unto them, 
And so are all such as put their trust 


in them.” ! 


These lines are found in Psalm cxv., “Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
give the praise.” We turn on a few pages, and 
we read them again in Psalm cxxxv., “ O praise 
the Lord, laud ye the name of the Lord.” And 
in each place they are followed by a shout of 
triumph :— 


™ Ps, exv. 4-8; cxxxv. 15-18, 
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“Praise the Lord, ye house of Israel: 
Praise the Lord, ye house of Aaron: 
Praise the Lord, ye house of Levi: 

Ye that fear the Lord, praise the Lord.” ? 


Is it not plain that a later poet has embodied 
in his hymn words that were penned by an 
earlier singer? We may not be able to tell 
which Psalm was the older of the two; but 
we are sure that they were not written by the 
same person, that they found entrance to the 
hymn-book at different times. 

Once again, as we sing the short Psalm (Ixx.), 
“Haste Thee, O God, to deliver me,” we recall 
the fact that its six verses are but the conclud- 
ing lines? of another hymn—Psalm xl, “I 
waited patiently for the Lord”—used apart 
from the remainder. Did the writer of Psalm xl. 
make use of an earlier song, or is Psalm Ixx. a 
mere extract from Psalm xl.? Whatever answer 


we may give to that question, we at least perceive 


* Ps, CXXxXV. 19, 20; Compare Cxv. Q-II. 
2 See Ps. xl. 16-21. 
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that there was an interval between the dates of 


their admission to the Psalter. 


But perhaps the most curious case of this 
method of borrowing verses from earlier hymns 


is found in Psalm cviii. It begins :— 


“O God my heart is ready, my heart is ready ; 
I will sing and give praise with the best mem- 
ber that I have. 
Awake, thou lute and harp: 
I myself will awake right early.” 


They are words which we have used before, 
for they are found in the middle of Psalm lvii.: 
“Be merciful unto me, O God.” The succeeding 
verses came from the same Psalm, leading up to 


its closing refrain :— 


“Set up Thyself, O God, above the heavens, 
And Thy glory above all the earth.” 2 
t Ps, cviii. 1,2; lvii. 8,9. The resemblance between the 


two passages is more clearly seen in the Revised Version. 
eeesveviil, 55 lvii; 6,) £2. 
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But with this refrain Psalm cviii. does not 


end. It proceeds :— 


“ That Thy beloved may be delivered, 
Let Thy right hand save them, and hear 
Thou me. 
God hath spoken in His holiness ; 
I will rejoice therefore, and divide Sichem, 


And mete out the valley of Succoth.” ! 


These are again familiar words. They are 
nothing but the conclusion of Psalm Ix., “O God, 
Thou hast cast us out and scattered us abroad,” 
somewhat roughly torn from its context. Our 
Psalm follows Psalm 1x. to its close, ending, like 


it, with the words :— 


“Through God we shall do great acts ; 
And it is He that shall tread down our 


enemies.” 2 


Ps. cviil. 6, 7 ; 1x. 5, 6. See the Revised Version. 
2 PSCVill, 13 hes ane. 
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What has happened is plain. The writer of 
Psalm cviii. wished to compose a song of triumph 
and praise. He has accomplished his purpose 
by simply joining together the closing lines of 
two earlier Psalms, suppressing all that was 
plaintive and sad in their earlier verses. 

But it is time that this lecture should end. 
Before I stop let me sum up very briefly what 
we seem to have learnt about the history of the 
Psalter in the Jewish Church. It had _ its 
beginning in very early times. A small 
number of religious poems were collected—some 
of them perhaps as old as the days of King 
David, and composed by him—to form a hymn- 
book for the worship of Israel. Little by 
little the collection grew. The old hymns 
were revised, newer songs were added ; as time 
went on the service of praise was more fully 
organised, and was placed in the charge of 
trained choirs of singers. Long before the 
birth of Christ the book had received its 
present form, and the Psalms were chanted 


day by day in the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
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Lord and His apostles, and those who after- 
wards believed through their preaching, fre- 
quented the Temple services, and thus the 
words of the Psalter became familiar to them— 
perhaps more familiar than any other part of 
the Scriptures. In its phrases they naturally 
expressed their deepest and most _ spiritual 
thoughts. The hymn-book of the Jewish 
Temple had become the heritage of the 
Christian Church, the new Temple of God. 


II 


THE GROWTH OF THE PSALTER 


By THE REv. JAMES HOUGHTON KENNEDy, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, Dublin 


DaviD . . . EGREGIUS PSALTES ISRAEL (2 Sam. xxiii. 1.) 


II 
THE GROWTH OF THE PSALTER 


“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered thee, O Sion. As for our harps, 
we hanged them up, upon the trees that are therein. 
For they that led us away captive required of us then 
a song, and melody, in our heaviness: Sing us one of 
the songs of Sion. How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land?”—Ps. cxxxvii. 1-4. 


THE task which I have to attempt is a difficult 
one. It is to give some account of the date of 
the Psalter. In a short measure of time I have 
to endeavour to. treat a vast theme which is the 
subject of keen controversy, and upon which 
many volumes have been and are being written, 
both in Germany and in England. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, Why should we 
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take trouble to learn what is the history of the 
Psalms? Many of the worshippers who use and 
who delight in the hymns of the Christian Church 
know nothing whatever of their history. How 
many are there in an ordinary congregation who 
know anything at all of the history of the “Te 
Deum,” or could give the names of the authors 
of some of the most popular hymns? Yet these 
hymns speak with power to us; they help to 
raise our thoughts and affections heavenwards. 
Cannot the Psalms do the same? 

They can and they do. They have done so 
for ages. For much more than two thousand 
years they have had power to inspire and to lift 
men’s thoughts up to God, and they have not 
lost their power to-day. But this very fact gives 
interest and importance to the question of their 
history. For they stand at the head of a great 
religious history.; of a history which has had no 
parallel in the annals of the world. It has been 
well said? that whenever the Book of Psalms 
began to be put together, and whenever it was 


* By Dean Church. 
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completed, from that time in the history of the 
world, the religious affections and the religious 
emotions, the object of which was the One Living 
God of all, found their deepest, their unsurpassed 
expression. From that time there has never 
been a pause when somewhere or other the 
praises of His glory and the prayers of His 
worshippers have not been rehearsed in its words. 

I have said that this history is without a 
parallel. Yet there is another collection of 
religious poetry which is often brought forward 
as a rival to the Psalter. The ancient Vedas of 
India, the work of poets of great genius and 
enthusiasm, contain passages that excite the 
admiration of every one who reads them, and 
who is able to appreciate what is noble and 
beautiful. They contain noble utterances of men 
feeling after truth, and remind us of those words 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, “ That they 
should seek God, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, though He is not far from 
each one of us.”? 


t Acts xvii. 27. 
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The Vedas also stood at the head of a history ; 
they have been preserved in India with scrupulous 
care, and have been regarded with the highest 
reverence ; but the history at the head of which 
they stand has been what Baron Bunsen has 
called the “great tragedy of India and of 
humanity ”—a history of irretrievable idolatry 
never once broken except by atheism. The race 
by which they were cherished was a race which 
is by nature both intellectual and religious, yet 
whatever seeds of truth they possessed have 
produced no fruit. The systems which enshrine 
them have not been influenced by them for good. 
Their poetic names have been debased by the 
hideous and evil idolatry of Brahmanism, and 
from this there has been no recovery. It is by 
scholars in the West that their high thoughts 
have been understood and admired, not by the 
millions of worshippers in the land which holds 
them in religious reverence; while on the other 
hand the truth about God and _ righteousness 
which the Psalmists proclaimed has in the 


darkest days never been utterly lost, but in each 
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age has given proof of its inspiration by its 
power to inspire. 

The opening verses of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews announce that “God having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto us in His 
Son.” And these words are the inspired 
explanation of a fact which, explain it as we 
may, we cannot get rid of—I mean the fact that 
the message about a Holy God and His relation 
to man which found its fullest and perfect utter- 
ance in the words and life and death of Christ 
is in harmony and agreement with the earlier 
teaching which, not least among the divers 
manners and divers portions in the ancient 
revelation given to Israel, was contained in the 
Book of the Psalms, the writers of which were 
inspired by the everlasting righteousness of that 
kingdom of God which in its fulness Christ 
established and revealed. 

It cannot be a question of little interest or 


t Hebyt.. 5: 
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importance, When was this wonderful truth for 
the first time firmly grasped by men? When 
did this history begin which has been so wonder- 
ful, and which has given so rich a heritage to 
the human race? 

Now, the Psalm of which I have taken the 
opening verses as a text makes it clear that the 
strange view once held by some, that all the 
Psalms in the Psalter were composed by David 
cannot be a true view. As we read it we in- 
stinctively feel that we are reading the account 
of a scene which the Psalmist had himself wit- 
nessed and in which he had been an actor, so 
that the memory of it was, as it were, burned 
into his soul; we feel that he himself had sat 
down by the waters of that river which in its 
mighty but slow and sluggish flood was so 
unlike the streams of his native land, and that 
in all probability he was one of those who had 
hung their harps upon the trees by the river 
side. We are made to feel this alike by the 
sweet and unspeakably sad pathos of the opening 


verses and of the greater part of the Psalm, and 
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also by the fierce outburst at the end which is 
startling to Christian ears in quiet times. But 
the theory I have spoken of need not detain us 
long. There is no reason why we should wish 
to explain away evidence like this or desire to 
confine the composition of the Psalter to one 
short lifetime: Our object should be, and I 
believe is, to know the truth; and if there is 
evidence forthcoming for dating any of the later 
Psalms so late even as the time of the Maccabees 
there is no reason why we should shrink from 
connecting them with a noble struggle for 
national freedom as well as for religious truth. 
It is, indeed, a great pity that so few ever read 
or look into the books of the Maccabees, and 
that most of us, I fear, do our best to falsify the 
statement, of the 6th Article, which says that 
the “other books the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners.” The 
sufferings of the Jewish martyrs, of which they 
give us a true history, were thought not un- 
worthy of mention by the inspired author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Feast of 


* Heb. xi. 35, 30 ; see 2 Macc. vi. 18 ff. and 2 Macc. vii, 


4 
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the Dedication which was founded by the Mac- 
cabees in commemoration of the cleansing of the 
Temple when their struggle for freedom was 
crowned with success, was afterwards honoured 
by the presence of our blessed Lord Himself.t 
But what I have said is far from exhausting the 
value of this historical Psalm as furnishing to us 
a landmark and a date. The popular theory 
of to-day which is pressed on us by some 
writers with the greatest confidence and dog- 
matism is of a very different kind from that 
of which I have spoken, though it resembles 
it in confining the production of the Psalms to 
one period. 

Wellhausen, whom Professor Cheyne, in his 
admiration, has styled the William Tell of 
criticism, says that the question is not whether 
the Psalter contains any post-exilic Psalms, but 
whether it contains any pre-exilic Psalms. And 
this question is by many answered in the nega- 
tive. Indeed, these writers would place the 
majority of the Psalms several centuries after 


“Sty Jon nk. 22. 
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the return from exile; and refuse the title of 
“advanced” critics to all who are unwilling to 
adopt this late date. They admit that there is 
what they style “a late limit” in the date of 
the Septuagint translation, for the Psalms must 
have been composed before they were trans- 
lated. They make this limit, however, as late as 
possible and endeavour to show that the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint may not have been 
completed for two centuries later than the 
traditional date. 

But whatever may be the precise date to be 
assigned to the Septuagint translation, we are 
confronted by the fact that at that date the 
meaning of the titles and musical notes of many 
of the Psalms must have become hopelessly lost. 
It is incredible that men of learning, ability, and 
research, such as the translators of the Septuagint 
undoubtedly were, would have been unable to 
ascertain the meaning of these notes if the 
Psalms had been composed at a comparatively 
recent date and had been continuously in use in 


the Temple service from the time when they 
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were first composed to the time when the trans- 
lation was made. This circumstance alone would 
suggest both a long interval and an interruption 
of considerable duration to the continuous use of 
these Psalms. 

But among many insuperable obstacles to this 
theory, the existence of the 137th Psalm near 
the close of the Psalter is one of the most for- 
midable. This Psalm speaks of the songs of 
Zion as already so celebrated at the time of the 
Exile that the Babylonian captors were curious 
to hear them, and it shows us that these songs 
of Zion were sacred songs dedicated to God’s 
worship. “How can we sing Jehovah’s song in 
a strange land?” 

Professor Cheyne is driven by this difficulty 
to suggest that this Psalm was composed more 
than four hundred years later than the Exile, 
at the time of the Maccabean wars, but that 
the writer dramatically throws himself back into 
the earlier period.t It is not easy to conjecture 


« “Tt is in the fullest sense a dramatic lyric. Just as 
the author of Psalm xviii. thinks himself into the soul 
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why the author should have taken so much 
trouble to render his Psalm inappropriate to the 
crisis in which he wrote. It is as if at the time 
when the hearts of all England were stirred by 
the advent of the Spanish Armada a poet had 
composed a hymn to be sung in the churches, 
but had spoken solely of the Norman Conquest, 
throwing himself with great literary skill and 
pains into the situation and feelings of a Saxon 
at the close of the eleventh century. 

This Psalm is far from being the only docu- 
ment to which violence must be done in support 
of a preconceived theory. The 18th Psalm not 
only affords strong internal evidence for its 
Davidic origin, but also is inserted in the 
narrative of David’s history in the Second Book 
of Samuel;* while the variations of phrase 
which appear in it are incomprehensible on the 
hypothesis that it is a late interpolation made 
from the Book of Psalms. 
of David, so a later Temple-singer identifies himself 
by sympathy with his exiled predecessors in Babylon” 


(Cheyne, “Origin of the Psalter,” p. 70). 
* 2 Sam. xxii. 
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There are also a number of other Psalms 
which internal evidence would lead us on merely 
critical grounds to attribute to David; and Dr. 
Cheyne seeks to dispose of these by saying that 
the writer with marvellous ability and success 
throws himself back into the life of the con- 
quering hero of many centuries before. Why 
the writer should have taken the trouble of 
doing this with such marvellous skill and success 
in order to have his own work attributed to an 
early king who had written no Psalms, and who, 
though he was, no doubt, a successful warrior, 
was not the founder of the Temple, but had 
died before the first stone of it was laid, is a 
question to which no satisfactory answer has so 
far been found. Dr. Cheyne’s explanation is, 
indeed, a good parallel to that of the early 
writer, Theodore of Mopsuestia, who supposed 
that David by the spirit of prophecy had pro- 
jected himself when writing some of the later 
Psalms into the time of the Maccabees so 
as to make them appear to. portray that 


period. 
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Similarly those Psalms in which a king is 
spoken of in such a way as to suggest that 
they were written during the time of the Mon- 
archy are explained by supposing that the king 
means the sovereign people idealised—an idea 
which might have been familiar enough at the 
close of the eighteenth century in France, but 
which in Palestine in the centuries before Christ 
is suspiciously like an anachronism. 

But the theory of the late origin of the whole 
Psalter has not only strong internal evidence 
from the Psalms themselves against it, but also 
external evidence in the descriptions of David 
as a psalmist which occur in books which were 
written before the Exile. In addition to many 
such references in the historical books which 
are familiar to every one who has read the Old 
Testament with any degree of attention, there is 
a very curious reference in Amos, a prophet 
whose early date is admitted by the most 
advanced, or destructive, critics, in which he 
cannot be accused of referring to David's 


musical skill in order to dignify the com- 
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positions to which he refers. Condemning the 
luxury of his age, he says: “They chant to the 
sound of the viol and invent to themselves 
instruments of music like David.”! 

It was, indeed, not by criticism that the 
authors of this theory were at the first guided 
to it; their starting-point was a preconceived 
theory about the necessary origin and develop- 
ment of all religions. Dr. Cheyne himself says 
that from the point of view of the history of 
art, no less than of religion, the supposition 
that we have Davidic Psalms presents insuper- 
able obstacles; and Kuenen and Wellhausen 
make no secret of the fact that they were 
guided by the conviction that every religion 
must begin with fetishism or animism and only 
slowly develop into monotheism. As a matter 
of fact history does not record a single instance 
of such development. The cases of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism show us degradation instead of 
upward development ; while in the religion of 


Israel the Psalms and earlier prophets and 


* Amos vi. 5. 
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historians show us development indeed, but de- 
velopment from a religious germ which already 
contained a firm belief in a righteous and holy 
God with whom man could enter into relations 


of trust and love. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE PSALMS 


By THE Rev. Lewis ARTHUR POOLER, B.D., Prebendary 


of Wicklow, in St. Patrick's Cathedral 


VITA NOSTRA INITIUM, ET PROFECTUS EST NON 


CONSUMMATIO (Luther). 


III 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE PSALMS 


Our subject is the examination from an 
historical standpoint of the doctrine of a future 
life as found in the Book of Psalms. That 
it is necessary to consider the question in this 


way, two quotations will make evident :— 


“Like the slain that lie in the grave, 
Whom Thou rememberest no more: 
And they are cut off from Thy hand.”? 


With this contrast the following :-— 


Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 
t Ps, Ixxxvill. 5. 


45 
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If I ascend unto Heaven, Thou art there: 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, Thou art 


there.” 1 


It is quite clear that the authors of these two 
Psalms had entirely different ideas as to the - 
condition of the dead, and as to the extent of 
the sovereignty of Yahweh. This is indeed 
only what might be expected; for the Psalter 
was the hymn-book of the Jewish Church. Its 
composition extended over many centuries, and 
it represents the ideas of good men who yet 
were on different levels of spiritual enlightenment. 

Originally the religion of Israel had no special 
doctrine of a future life. And this is natural. 
The great object of Revelation was to give 
men right thoughts about God; and, until they 
thought rightly about God, they could not think 
rightly about a future life. But the knowledge of 
God came slowly. He could only reveal Himself 
as men could understand. Hence the revelation 


was “by divers portions and in divers manners,” 2 


TPS me OXKKIOE 74 Os * Heb it, 
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So at first in regard to the dead, the children 
of Israel clung to the old beliefs which they held 
in common with the rest of the great Semitic 
race. These beliefs are summed up under the 
name “ancestor worship.” The dead, they 
believed, had not really passed out of existence, 
but were living in a place called Sheol. Origin- 
ally used to represent the collective graves of 
a clan or family, this word apparently, even in 
pre-Biblical times, had come to signify also the 
under-world, where all the dead were dwelling. 
From the Psalms we learn that Sheol was 
situated in “the lowest parts of the earth.” 
It was furnished with gates2 Sometimes it was 


called “the pit,” as in the following passage :— 


“Unto Thee, O Yahweh, will I call; 
My rock, be not Thou deaf unto me, 
Lest, if Thou be silent unto me, 
I become like them that go down into the 
pit.” 3 


© Ps, Ixili. g. 2 Ps, evii. 18. 3-Ps, xxviii, 1. 
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The souls of the departed in Sheol are repre- 
sented as taking an interest in the lives of their 
descendants, and as_ possessing superhuman 
powers to benefit or destroy. They knew not 
only what was happening on earth, but what 
was about to happen. In the Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, they are apparently sometimes 
styled “The knowing ones.”! They could 
be consulted by the. living, and the belief in 
necromancy was universal. It is worthy of : 
note that, when the witch of Endor called up 
the soul of Samuel, he is styled Elohim, or God. 
In fact, the souls of the dead formed one class 
of the Elohim, or spiritual existences, by which 
the Semite believed his life to be influenced. 

Images of the dead, called “teraphim,” were to 
be found in every house or tent. Sacrifices were 
offered to them, and the privilege of doing so 
was apparently part of the birthright of the 
eldest son. Rachel stole the images or family 
gods when she was leaving her home in Haran. 
David had teraphim in his house, and in time 


+ Levi xxn27. 
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of danger his wife placed one in the bed to 
represent her husband. 

Further, in this primitive conception of the 
unseen world moral distinctions found no place. 
Good and bad were gathered there together. 
It was the resting-place for the departed of all 
nations. It was “the house appointed for all 
living.” t 

This whole under-world was in early times 
considered by the Israelites to be outside the © 
jurisdiction of Yahweh. Let me explain how 
this could be. Yahweh, as originally conceived, 
was especially the war-god of the Israelites, 
From his dwelling-place on Mount Sinai, as in 
the Song of Deborah, he came to help them 
against their foes. In the Book of the Psalms 


we read :—2 


“OQ God, when Thou wentest forth before Thy 


people, 
When Thou didst march through the wilder - 
ness, 
* Job xxx, 23. * Ps, Ixviii. 7, 8, 17 
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The earth trembled, 


The heavens also dropped at the presence of 


God, 
Even yon Sinai, at the presence of God, the 
God of Israel. 
The chariots of God are twenty-thousand, 
Even thousands of thousands: 
Yahweh is among them, as in Sinai, in the 


sanctuary.” 


In the last line we should probably translate 
with Wellhausen :— 


“ Yahweh is come from Sinai in holiness.” 


Subsequently the Israelites believed that, 
with the establishment of the ark in Jerusalem, 


Yahweh took possession of the land of Canaan. 


“In Salem also is His tabernacle, , 


And His dwelling-place in Sion.” * 


t Psa, Ixxvi. 2. 
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But until the middle of the eighth century 
before Christ the power of Yahweh was con- 
sidered to be strictly limited to the kingdom of 
Israel. Sheol, on the other hand, was wide as 
the world. The dead of all nations were 
gathered there. Worshippers of Merodach and 
Sin, of RA and Isis, of Chemosh and Molech, 
all dwelt in a common under-world. When we 
have realised this initial truth, although, as we 
shall see subsequently, it does not exhaust the 
matter, we are able at any rate to offer an ex- 
planation of passages in the Psalms which are 


otherwise unintelligible :— 


“Like the slain that lie in the grave, 
Whom Thou rememberest no more ; 
And they are cut off from Thy hand.” = 
or, 
“The dead praise not Yahweh, 


Neither any that go down into silence.” 2 


But in the early conception of Yahweh by the 


* Ps, Ixxxviii. 5. oF 6. £3; 17; 
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Israelites there is another point which must 
not be overlooked. Yahweh was always con- 
ceived to be a God of righteousness. The 
servant of Yahweh must therefore endeavour 
always to do the thing that is right. But, 
according to early Semitic ideas, there were 
no moral distinctions in the under-world. 
Yet the idea of a righteous God and a non- 
moral Sheol are incompatible. 

It is just at this point in the history of the 
development of the doctrine of a future life 
that the student is so greatly indebted to the 
researches of Professor Charles. The change 
in men’s ideas seems to have come about as 
follows: In the earlier period man was con- 
sidered to have a body and a soul. The body 
perished at death; the soul lived on in Sheol. 
But in the Prophetic Narrative in Genesis? we 
read that “Yahweh Elohim formed man of dust 
from the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became @ “ving soul.” 


In his “Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian.” 
= Gen. li, "7; 
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But this “breath of life,” or “spirit of life,” as it 
is called in the Priest’s Code, was possessed also 
by the lower animals. Take, for example, the 


following passage :— 


“Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled ; 
Thou gatherest in their breath, they die 
And return to their dust. 
Thou sendest forth Thy spirit, they are 
created ; 


And Thou renewest the face of the ground.” ! 


According to this view, the existence of the 
soul of man depended on the presence of “the 
spirit of life.” When the spirit was withdrawn, 
man ceased to exist, and became “a dead soul.” 2 
This destruction of personality is plainly stated 
in the 'Book of Ecclesiastes, where the dust is 
said “to return to the earth as it was,,and the 
spirit to return to God who gave it.’3 God 
“gathers in” to Himself again “the breath of 


ae PS."C1y. 20, 30: 2 Numb. vi. 6 (in the Hebrew). 
3 Eccles, xii. 7. 
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life.” Sheol thus became a synonym for 


Abaddon, or destruction :— 


“Shall Thy lovingkindness be declared in the 
grave? 
Or Thy faithfulness in Abaddon?”? 


This conception is the parent of Sadduceeism, of 
which St. Luke tells us that it believed “ neither 
in resurrection, angel, nor spirit.” 2 

This hopeless view of the future is expressed 
in many of the Psalms. The dead have no 
longer any connection with the living. Sheol 


is the land of forgetfulness :— 


“ Shall Thy wonders be known in the dark ? 
And Thy righteousness in the land of forget- 


fulness ?” 3 


According to the older view the departed 
were called Elohim in invocation, in the later 
view they are termed “the dead ones” :— 


© Ps, Ixxxviil. 11. 2 Acts xxiii. 8. 3 Ps. Ixxxviii. 12. 
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“Wilt Thou show wonders to the dead ones? ”! 


Indeed, in Sheol all existence is at an end 


A psalmist prays :— 


“O spare me, that I may recover strength, 


Before I go hence and de xo more.” 2 


This view is even more plainly expressed in 
the Book of Job:— 


“For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, 

And that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease. 

But man giveth up the ghost, and where is 


he?” 3 


Hopeless as this view of the future was, it 
destroyed ancestor worship with its superstitions 
and impossibilities. It paved the way for better 
things. The mistake of the Sadducees lay in 


t Ps. Ixxxviii. 10. 2, PS, RExIk: 13. 3 Job xiv. 7, Io. 
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this—that they mistook the transitional for the 
permanent. 

The General Synod of the Church of Ireland 
has done some strange things, but none stranger 
than the selection of the two Psalms appointed 
for the service for the consecration of a church- 
yard. Psalm xlix. is indeed on a higher level 
than the majority of the Psalms as regards the 
doctrine of a future life, but it is certainly not 
Christian in tone, while the reiteration of the 


refrain— 


“But man abideth not in honour ; 
He is like the beasts that perish,” ! 


is utterly out. of keeping with Christian teaching. 
On the other ‘hand, the alternative Psalm cxv. is 
simply expressive of Sadducean unbelief. But 
are the Psalms essential to a@// our Christian 


services ? 


Proceeding with our sketch of the history of 


™ Ps, xlix. 12, 
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Jewish thought in regard to the future life, from 
the time of the prophet Amos we find a wider 
view gaining ground in regard to the extent of 
the sovereignty of Yahweh. According to Amos, 
Yahweh not only brought the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, but also brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir.t 
For the first time Yahweh is plainly stated to 
be the almighty ruler of the nations of the world. 
Further, if we accept the great doxologies in his 
book as really the prophet’s work—and they are 
in complete accord with his thought—then Yah- 
weh is also recognised as the Creator of heaven 
and earth.2 

While there could be no sudden change in 
men’s views, and while the mass of the people 
would long cling to their old opinions, yet it is 
quite evident that the spread of such teaching 
would in time cause a complete alteration in 
men’s ideas in regard to the future life. Sheol 
comes under the authority of Yahweh. We see, 
indeed, the first beginnings of this belief in the 


t Amos ix. 7. 2 See Amos iv. 13. 
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history of the Book of the Kings where Yahweh 
restores the dead to life by the agency of His 
prophets. The power of Yahweh can at any 
rate veach the dead. We find this doctrine fully 


developed in the following passage :— 


“Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 
If I ascend unto Heaven, Thou art there ; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold Thou art 


there.” 1 


It may indeed be questioned whether this does 
not represent the high-water mark of the Psalter. 
In two or three later Psalms we may find 
attempts to work out the consequences of this 
belief. But these are marked by the narrow- 
ness of Jewish exclusiveness. But the passage 
quoted above contains the germ of that great 
pronouncement of the ascended Lord :— 

“T am the First and the Last, and the Living 


One; and I was dead, and, behold, I am alive 


™ Ps, cxxxix. 7, 8. 
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for evermore, and I have the keys of death 
and of Hades.”! 

Some of the most spiritual among the Israel- 
ites were therefore at this time in possession of 
the two ideas which were essential to right 
thoughts about the future life: 

1. Yahweh is God of heaven and earth and 
of the places of the dead. 

2. Yahweh is the absolutely righteous Being. 

This belief in the universal sovereignty of 
Yahweh not only brought Sheol within his 
jurisdiction, but it influenced human thought in 
another way. One of “the ruling ideas of 
early ages” was the paramount importance of 
the clan or nation. In fact, the nation, family, 
or clan was the unit, and not the individual. 
But the destruction of the idea of special 
national gods, and the exaltation of one supreme 
deity over all nations, tended to bring all man- 
kind into touch with God, and to emphasise 
the importance of the individual soul. 

Of this new view Jeremiah is the apostle in 


® Rev. i. 18. 
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the Old Testament. God will make a new 
covenant with the individual, not with the 
nation. God will write His laws in each man’s 
heart. The prophet felt that God had done it 
in his own case. What He had done for him, 
He would do for all. “Thus in the face of the 
coming exile, when the nation would cease to 
exist and only the individuals remain, Jeremiah 
was the first to conceive religion as the com- 
munion of the individual soul with God.”t But 
this inevitably led to the law of individual retribu- 
tion. The moral government of God was thus 
extended to the unseen world. 

Space will only permit me to deal very briefly 
with later developments of doctrine in regard 
to the unseen world. With them the Messianic 
hope was very closely entwined. But this further 
idea again brought the national aspect into pro- 
minence. So for a time we have two streams 
of thought running parallel to each other, viz., 
the belief in the immortality of the righteous 
individual, and the belief in the restoration of 


* Charles, “ Eschatology,” p. 61. 
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the nation in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
These two streams of thought were finally united 
in the doctrine of a resurrection. The kingdom 
of the Messiah will be a righteous kingdom, 
and the righteous dead of Israel will rise to 
share in its glories. 

Do we find any trace of these later views in 
the Psalter? Four Psalms alone need to be 
considered in this connection, viz., Psalms xvi. 
xvii, xlix., and Ixxiii. 

Psalms xvi. and xvii. may be taken together. 
What is said of one of them will refer to the 
other. Dr. Cheyne and many modern critics 
see in them a reference to the resurrection, and 
believe them to be post-exilic. The most im- 


portant passage is the following :— 


“For Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, 
Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy holy one to see 
the pit.” * 


There is no doubt that St. Peter so regarded 


t Ps, xvi, 10. 
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this passage, and that he applied it definitely to 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ.t It 
must, however, be remembered that the written 
text has “Thy holy ones,” but the traditional 
reading in the singular is supported by all the 
versions, and seems to be required by the 
sense. 

But more recently this Psalm has been ex- 
plained in a different way by Professor Kirk- 
patrick. He believes these two Psalms to be 
Davidic, and to contain no reference to a future 
life. Accordingly he translates the passage under 


consideration thus :— 


“For Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol, 
Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy beloved one to 
see the pit” 


—and explains the Psalmist’s confidence to con- 
sist in this, that God will preserve his earthly 
life. Sheol may be gaping for its prey, but 
Yahweh will preserve his beloved. 


* Acts ii. 27, 
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Upon the date therefore which we assign 
to these Psalms will depend their interpreta- 
tion. 

With regard to Psalms xlix. and Ixxiii.,, again, 
commentators differ. Professor Cheyne sees in 
Psalm xlix. a belief in immortality, but con- 
siders it to be national in character. Professor 
Charles inclines to the opinion that we have in 
it a statement of the personal immortality of a 
righteous man. Professor Kirkpatrick, again, 
refers it altogether to the present life. Let us 
examine the contents of the Psalm. The author 
is contrasting rich, arrogant men with the poor 
and faithful servant of Yahweh. Is the latter 
to have no reward? Yes, because for the rich 


and arrogant— 


“They are appointed as a flock for Sheol ; 
Death shall be their shepherd : 
And the upright shall have dominion over them 
in the morning ; 
And their beauty shall be for Sheol to con- 


sume, that there be no habitation for it. 
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But God will redeem my soul from the power 
of Sheol, 


For He shall receive me.” ! 


To explain this passage as referring only to 
the prolongation of the life of a righteous man 
on earth is surely inadequate. And we feel its 
inadequacy still more when we compare it with 


Psalm Ixxiii :— 


“Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me with glory. 
Whom have I in Heaven but Thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside Thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth, 
But God is the rock of my heart, and my 


portion for ever.” 2 


I cannot interpret these passages as referring 
only to things of time. I am not troubled by 
questions of date and authorship. Let these 


NS EH bb coi Wie, 2 Ps lxxilt, 24y25, 
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two Psalms be of as late a date as seems to be 
required. But I see in them a larger hope; a 
belief, founded upon the character of Yahweh, 
that the righteous shall dwell with Him in the 
land that lies beyond the veil. I know they 
are not Christian hymns, and do not express 
the full Christian hope. Those who reject Yah- 
weh, the proud and arrogant men, for them 
the Psalmist sees the blackness of darkness for 
ever. Unchristian also is the exultation of the 
righteous in the destruction of the wicked, for 
whom death shall be the shepherd. But, none 
the less, I see the hand of faith laying hold of 
God; and I hear the lips of the righteous de- 
claring that a blessed immortality for the 
righteous is a necessity, because of the righteous 
character of God. 

I must now bring this imperfect sketch to a 
close. Some of you may experience a feeling 
of disappointment because you find that some 
of your Christian beliefs, which you read into 
the Psalter, had no place in the minds of the 


Psalmists, and did not indeed come within the 
6 
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horizon of their thought. But does it not still 
further emphasise your Christian privileges? 
And may I remind you that, according to St. 
Paul, it was “Christ Jesus who abolished death, 
and brought life and incorruption to light through 
the gospel” ?'* 


#2 Tim, 1. 10, 
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THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE 
IN THE PSALTER 


“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living, 
—or. MATT. xxii. 32. 


I HAVE thought it best in this lecture on the 
doctrine of a future life in the Psalter to strike 
at the outset a positive note, and to indicate, 
in part at least, the conclusion to which I trust 
the discussion will lead. 

The passages in the Psalms which bear 
directly or indirectly on this subject need for 
their interpretation the consideration of so 


many qualifying circumstances that there is a 
69 
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serious danger lest an inquirer who desires to 
be thought unprejudiced and unbiassed should 
hastily draw from them a negative conclusion, 
and even fail to recognise the legitimate place 
of the Psalter in the development of the doc- 
trine of a future life. 

What that place is we can best estimate 
by taking the sentence in the Pentateuch 
which Christ adduced in proof of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and placing it side by side 
with one from the Psalter. It will not be 
denied, I suppose, that our Lord uttered a 
profound, if not an obvious, truth when He 
pointed out that the title of God as “the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob,” logically implied a living con- 
nection between God and those patriarchs. 
But if He had been able, in an argument 
with Sadducees, to have quoted the Psalms, 
what a triumphant expression of His funda- 
mental principle, “God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living,’ might He not have 
found in the words of Asaph :— 
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“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside Thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth: 
But God is the strength of my heart and 


my portion for ever.” ! 


We may proceed, then, with some confidence 
to consider the stage of the development of 
the doctrine of a future life which is marked 
by the Psalter. 

Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
Christian Church has, from the first, used the 
Holy Scriptures as its material for formulated 
doctrine. In modern times we have been led 
by the same Holy Spirit to recognise that 
there are limitations to this use of the Bible. 
We have come to see that the literary expres- 
sion of living emotions, more especially the 
impassioned utterances of lyric poets, cannot 
be dealt with as though they were the 


cautiously worded definitions of a confession 


MP Sieieniie, 625, 26, 
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of faith, The Psalms are sacred poetry, it is 
true; but still they are poetry, not without 
an occasional touch of the naturalism, the 
Promethean audacity, that forces itself to our 
lips in the agony of a great sorrow or dread. 
Surely we are not justified in coldly weighing 
after the shekel of the sanctuary “the speeches 
of one that is desperate.” 

It appears necessary to say so much by 
way of preliminary caution, and also as a 
partial answer to a question that may possibly 
suggest itself to the minds of some, Is it 
reasonable to expect to be able to draw 
doctrinal inferences from the Psalter? The 
answer must be, Yes, within certain limits. 

Again, with respect to the doctrine now 
under consideration—the future life—we cannot 
well dissociate the teaching of the Psalms on 
this subject from that of the Old Testament 
generally. There are in some of the later 
books a few conscious and deliberate expres- 
sions of belief in a future life; but on the 


whole I think that we shall best express the 
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true state of things by saying that during the 
greater portion of time covered by the Old 
Testament Canonical Scriptures God did not 
see fit to lead His people generally to a con- 
scious and positive affirmation of personal and 
individual life beyond death of a higher kind 
than that experienced in this body. In a 
very real sense God teaches mankind in the 
same manner as the teaching of the Prophet 
Isaiah was described by his scornful contem- 
poraries: “It is precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept; line upon line, line upon line ; 
here a little, there a little.” That is, it is the 
kind of instruction most profitable for children. 
God teaches men rules without exceptions, one 
lesson at a time, with infinite patience, with 
unwearying insistence. He is content if His 
creatures learn one lesson, even if they give 
such an undivided attention to it that they 
have no thought for any other while they are 
conning that one, until that one lesson becomes 
part of the common consciousness of the race. 


t Isa, xxviii. 10, 
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And so it came to pass when God was 
teaching Israel the tremendous importance of 
personal holiness in this life, and of the 
stability and permanence of the family, tribe, 
and nation, that on the one hand their thoughts 
did not travel much beyond death, and on the 
other hand the value of the individual was 
quite overshadowed by the transcendent impor- 
tance of the community. 

Let us consider briefly these two ruling ideas. 
Charles Lamb says somewhere :— 

“Not childhood alone, but the young man 
till thirty, never feels practically that he is 
mortal. He knows it, indeed, and, if need 
were, he could preach a homily on the fragility 
of life; but he brings it not home to himself, 
any more than in a hot June we can appro- 
priate to our imagination the freezing days of 
December.” ! 

So it is with a young people. Just as “a 
child that lightly draws its breath” may have 
as keen a sense of its need of God as one of 


* “Essays of Elia”—New Year's Eve. 
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the most saintly of its elders, so the very 
intensity with which the ancient Israelite 
enjoyed fellowship with his God, here and now, 
_ made him think of death as marking the end 
of that fellowship. 


“T have said unto the Lorp, Thou art my Lord: 
I have no good beyond Thee... . 
The LORD is the portion of mine inheritance 


and of my cup.”? 


“O God, Thou art my Gea: early will I seek 
thee : 
My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth 
for Thee, 
In a dry and weary land, where no water is... . 


For Thy lovingkindness is better than life.” 2 


“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord ; 
My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living 
God.” 3 


EPS eX Vi 2, 755 AG SPM betta oe 3 Ps, Ixxxiv. 2 
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The men who spoke thus were giving expres- 
sion to a present experience, that which they 
felt in these living bodies of flesh and _ blood, 
—here, in this beautiful world where the sun is 
warm. They did not relegate God and the joys 
of God’s presence to the future—a future un- 
imagined and undesired. No one had yet 
risen from the dead. God had taught them 
well the preciousness of this life and the joy of 
His comradeship. This permanent addition to 
the spiritual experience of the race was worth 
much, so much indeed that it far outweighs 
the distress we now feel at their candidly 


avowed incapacity to see further :-— 


“Wilt Thou shew wonders to the dead? 
Shall they that are deceased arise and praise 
Thee? 
Shall Thy lovingkindness be declared in the 
grave? 
Or Thy faithfulness in Destruction ? 
Shall Thy wonders be known in _ the 
dark ? 
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And Thy righteousness in the land of forget- 


fulness?” = 


Can blank paganism, you may ask, utter a 
more despairing cry? Perhaps not, if we read 
the words apart from their context. But how 
differently they sound when we remember that 
the most unhappy man that penned them 
begins his song with, “O Lorp, the God of 
my salvation.” Could paganism thus address 
its God? May we not dare to say that the 
man of sorrows of the Old Testament and the 
Man of sorrows of the Gospels are one in 
their trust and their despair, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

Again, besides the sanctity and dignity of the 
life that now is, one other ruling idea retarded 
among, the Hebrews speculation on the future 
life, and that was the greater importance of the 
community than of the individual. It was abso- 
lutely requisite that Israel should learn the value 


of stability and permanence both in family and in 


™ Ps, Ixxxviii. 10-12. 
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national life. This was expressed in the feeling 
that immortality was to be attained by founding 
a family; a man’s memorial was his posterity. 
Popular ideas of justice demanded that “blood- 
thirsty and deceitful men should not live out 
half their days,”* and that “in the generation 
following their name be blotted out.”2 On the 
other hand, the hope of the righteous man is 


sure : 


“The children of Thy servants shall continue, 
And their seed shall be established before Thee.”3 


It would occupy us too long if we were to 
attempt to describe the way in which the 
inexorable logic of hard facts gradually loosened 
the hold of this idea on men’s minds, until at 
last the Prophet Ezekiel, in no uncertain tones, 
proclaimed the independent moral responsibility 
of each individual soul of man. 4 

We can trace some stages of the problem in 


SLES eS * PS. Giks Tare 
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the so-called Philosophical Psalms. The simple 
optimism of the 37th Psalm, “The latter end 
of the upright man is peace. ... The latter end 
of the wicked shall be cut off”? is replaced by 


a truer note in the 49th :— 


“ Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, 
Is like the beasts that perish... . 
But God will redeem my soul from the power 
of Sheol : 


For He shall receive me.” 2 
And still higher in the 73rd :— 


“Nevertheless I am continually with thee: 
Thou hast holden my right hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me to glory.” 3 


It is difficult to believe that these are the 
words of men who looked only for transitory 
promises. 


* Ps, xxxvii. 37, 38. * Ps, xlix: 20, 15. 
3 Ps, Ixxili. 23, 24. 
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It must, of course, be confessed that many 
passages into which may be read the Christian 
doctrine of immortality referred originally to a 
mere temporary deliverance from death, as for 
instance, “ Thou that liftest me up from the 
gates of death”; “Thou... shalt quicken us 
again, and shalt bring us up again from the 
depths of the earth”;2 and others. And 
yet such an application of the words of 
the Psalter, although not historically accurate, 
can be amply justified by those who believe 
in inspiration and in the providential guiding 
of the Church. Even in secular literature 
of the highest quality there is more in the 
words of poet or seer than they themselves 
are distinctly conscious of at the time when 
they are writing. How much more true must 
this be of a literature which we believe to have 
been verily inspired by God’s Holy Spirit, and 
which in God’s providence has come down to us, 
that by it we may “embrace and ever hold fast 
the blessed hope of everlasting life”? It is not 


= PS. 1X; 53s 2° Ps, Ixxi.)20, 
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by an accident that words which, perhaps, the 
writer intended to express a less full belief are 
found by us to be an adequate expression of 
our own fuller and more profound convictions. 
The Bible is always found to be abreast of us 
in things moral and spiritual. The “new com- 
mandment” is ever “an old commandment 
which ye had from the beginning.” 
Moreover—and this is the most important 
consideration—it is very far from being a 
matter of the _ felicitous accommodation of 
ancient phraseology to Christian beliefs. We 
can with confidence maintain that the doctrine 
of a future life is the necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the relation of the soul to God 
which finds expression in the Psalms. We 
forget sometimes that the nature of the life to 
come does not depend on the theories which 
we frame about it, and that our experience of 
God’s dealings with us ought to make us know 
that He is always better than His word; that 
the blessings which He bestows in process of 


time are far greater than those which He per- 


7 
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mitted us to expect. These are obvious state- 
ments, but we need to be reminded of them, and 
they have a bearing on the present discussion. 

When the jailor at Philippi asked, “Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?”! it is more than likely 
that he was chiefly thinking of present and 
imminent dangers. The answer of Paul and 
Silas, “Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved,” was to him the opening up of 
a new world with ever-widening conceptions of 
salvation. So with the Psalmist, “O Lord, the 
God of my salvation.”2 Who shall dare to 
limit the hopes and aspirations felt, however 
dimly, by those who thus thought of God? If 
to know God truly is life eternal, life eternal 
was theirs already: “God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” 


“This God is our God for ever and ever: 


He will be our guide even unto death.” 3 


That was all they mew. But we cannot 


t Acts xvi. 30, 31. @ Ps, Ixxxviii. I. 3 Ps, xlviii. 14. 
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doubt, for we have their words, that they felt 
that the connection between the living God 
and His servants must partake in some way of 
the eternity of God Himself. 

The language of the Psalmists in their highest 
moods is meaningless if at the moment of their 
speaking there had not come to them “a little 
flash, a mystic hint,” of an indefinite continu- 


ance of their spiritual being. 


“As for me I shall behold Thy face in 
righteousness : 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy 


likeness.” ! 


“Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 
In Thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
In Thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.” 2 
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Vv 
THE MESSIANIC PSALMS 


“And He said unto them, These are My words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning Me.’—Sr. Luke xxiv. 44. 


THE title of this lecture implies certain limita- 
tions of the discussion of which I shall be 
glad to avail myself. The phrase “Messianic 
Psalms” assumes that some at least of the 
Psalms have a reference to the Messiah, and 
that therefore they have a prophetical character. 
We are relieved, then, from the necessity of a 
disquisition on prophecy in general; the task 
before us now is merely to suggest some criterion 
87 
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by which Psalms that have a reference to the 
Messiah may be distinguished from the rest, 
and also to indicate, as fully as the time per- 
mits, those aspects of the Person and work of the 
Messiah which are foreshadowed in the Psalter. 

As long as Christian men solemnly declare, 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost . . . Who spake 
by the prophets,” so long the recognition of 
the prophetical character of much of the Old 
Testament must continue to be binding on 
members of the Catholic Church. It must con- 
tinue, that is, to be an article of the faith, 
which may be explained, but cannot be ex- 
plained away. 

The words of our Lord with which I have 
prefaced this lecture are perhaps the strongest 
testimony to the reality of Old Testament 
prophecy that is to be found in the Bible; for 
in them He identifies the teaching on prophecy 
which He had given the apostles while they 
knew Him, in the years wherein “He emptied 
Himself,” with the teaching He was now giving 
them in “ the body of His glory.” This is not 
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the time to discuss the possible or actual limi- 
tations of knowledge which may have been 
involved in the humiliation of the Incarnation ; 
but all such limitations, of what degree and 
kind soever, were left behind in the empty 
tomb ; and unless we are prepared to deny the 
truthfulness of St. Luke’s record, we must admit 
that the reality of Messianic prophecy depends 
on a revelation the most imperative it is 
possible to conceive. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
although “the Psalms,” as our Lord used the 
phrase, probably included all the sacred writings 
that the Jews did not reckon as “Law” or 
“ Prophets,” yet His own example and that of 
the New Testament writers make it plain that 
the Psalter was chiefly in His mind when He 
spoke those words. 

When we use the phrase “Messianic pro- 
phecy” in connection with the Psalms it is 
important to note how the conception of pro- 
phecy is qualified by the epithet “ Messianic.” 


In the strict sense of the word there are no 
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prophecies in the Psalms. When Isaiah said, 
“Within three years ... the glory of Moab 
shall be brought into contempt,’! both the 
prophet and those who heard him were aware 
that a prediction of a future event had been 
uttered. That is a prophecy in the popular 
acceptation of the term. But the passages in 
the Psalms which are quoted in the New Testa- 
ment as prophecies are not of this nature. 
They are rather inspired utterances with such 
a latent range of application as that they accom- 
modate themselves to the needs of a later and 
fuller revelation, utterances which so fit in with 
subsequent events as that the correspondence 
cannot be accidental, and yet they would not 
have been thought of as prophecies at all 
were it not for these subsequent events. The 
Messianic Psalms are, all of them, of this 
secondary prophetical character. 

We Christians need have no hesitation in 
acknowledging that we do not interpret the 
Bible—the extant classical literature of the 


* Isa, xvi. 14. 
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ancient Hebrews—as we should interpret the 
literature of any other people. And _ yet 
the rule of faith which we use in _ our 
study of the Old Testament is not unnatural, 
or even non-natural, it is supernatural ; it 
is, ultimately, the Person and the Work 
of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word and 
Son of God. For us Christians the Christian 
era is not merely a convention of chronology; it 
is the actual central point, the watershed, so to 
speak, of the history of the human race. Jesus 
Christ is, in relation to the generations before, 
“the long result of time.” As He is the guide 
of the centuries that have followed His appear- 
ing on the earth, so is He the illuminator of 
the ages that preceded. The varying aspirations 
and ideals of the chosen people of God were, 
after the event, all found to have their perfect 
realisation in Christ. Some of these aspirations 
and ideals, perhaps all of them, were regarded 
by the Jews themselves as Messianic, but the 
Jews do not seem to have been able to blend 


them into one consistent and harmonious whole. 
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For example, we learn from the opening nar- 
rative of St. John’s Gospel that “the Prophet” 
foretold in Deuteronomy was in the popular 
view a distinct conception from the Messiah. 
When John the Baptist “confessed, I am not 
the Christ , . . they asked him, What then? 

. Art thou the Prophet? And he answered, 
No.” Still more remarkable was, and is, their 
inability to reconcile as different aspects of the 
same Messiah the ideals of the suffering Ser- 
vant of Jehovah and of the Divine King. A large 
part of the energies of the first teachers of the 
gospel seem to have been occupied with the 
endeavour to prove to the Jews that all these 
distinct elements of the Messianic hope con- 
verged in the Person of Jesus of Nazareth ; and 
if one may hazard a conjecture, it is natural to 
suppose that instruction on this subject formed 
a considerable part of the teaching given to 
the apostles by the risen Lord during the forty 
days that preceded His ascension. 

There is one point in this matter which 


* St. John i. 21, 22. 
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seems obvious enough when stated, but which 
is yet generally overlooked even by orthodox 
writers. It was not the record of “the sinless 
years” that was in apostolic times seen to be 
foreshadowed in the Psalms and elsewhere, but 
the facts themselves of the Lord’s birth, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension apart alto- 
gether from the record of them. These facts 
were present, as part of the history of their own 
times, to the minds of almost all the writers of 
the New Testament when they were being 
guided by the Holy Spirit as to the literary 
form in which the records of those facts should 
be preserved. The facts of the historical mani- 
festation of the Son of God were first recog- 
nised as facts; afterwards the correspondence of 
them with the Messianic portions of the Old 
Testament was perceived. Hence it is that there 
are many more fulfilments of prophecy noted 
in the Gospel written latest (that by St. 
Matthew) than in those written earlier; and if 
some of these “fulfilments” strike us at first 


sight as far-fetched, they are all the stronger 
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testimony to the prevalence at the time of 
belief in the fact alleged to be foretold. Thus 
it would be truer to say that the historical facts 
about Jesus revealed the prophecy to the evan- 
gelist than that the prophecy determined the 
form of the record. 

We have instances of both influences. On 
the one hand common sense shows us that the 
historical facts of the flight into Egypt, the 
massacre of the infants at Bethlehem, and the 
parabolic teaching of Jesus set the evangelist 
searching for Old Testament illustrations: “I 
called my son out of Egypt” ;? “A voice 
is heard in Ramah, lamentation, and bitter 


»” 


weeping” ;2 “I will open my mouth in a 
parable.”3 On the other hand, we cannot fail 
to notice that St. Matthew’s desire to empha- 
sise the fulfilment of prophecy is the cause of 
his substituting “gall” for “myrrh” in the 
account of the draught offered to Jesus before 
the crucifixion, recalling Psalm Ixix. 21: “They 


t St. Matt. ii. 15 ; see Hos. xi. 1. 
2 St. Matt. ii. 18 ; see Jer. xxxi. 15. 3 St.’ Matt. xiii. 35. 
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gave me also gall for my meat,’! and of his 
putting into the mouths of the mocking priests 
and scribes the very words of Psalm xxii.: “He 
trusteth on God; let Him deliver Him now, if 
He desireth Him.” 2 

If the simile may be allowed, just as a 
magnet when thrust into a heap of dust, com- 
posed of particles of various metals, will attract 
to itself the atoms of iron, so the historical 
Christ when thrust into the Old Testament 
attaches to Himself naturally and convincingly 
all that is Messianic therein. 

One of our tests, then, by which we deter- 
mine what Psalms are Messianic and what are 
not is, Do the aspirations they contain or the 
ideals they portray naturally find their full and 
complete realisation in Christ? But the history 
of Christian exegesis proves that this test or 
criterion must be balanced by another, one 
drawn from the Old Testament alone, z.é., Does 
the Psalm or the sentiment in question belong 
to one of the currents of Messianic hope? 


* St. Matt. xxvii. 34. ? Ps, xxii. 8 ; St. Matt. xxvii. 43. 
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The early Christian fathers, followed by the 
medieval mystical writers, found a reference to 
Christ not only in every verse of every Psalm, 
but even in the titles. They were in an un- 
fortunate position from the critical point of 
view, for they knew the Psalms only in a 
very imperfect translation ; and though they had 
a right Christian principle of exegesis—the 
Person and Work of Christ—they pushed it too 
far. We must be careful, however, not to de- 
preciate them overmuch; for the fact must be 
faced that in the New Testament itself argu- 
ments are based on what are generally admitted 
to be inaccurate translations. It will be suffi- 
cient to give instances, without comment, from 
the Messianic Psalms :— 

(2) “Thou hast made him but little lower 
than God,”! is quoted in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the form “Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels.” 2 

(2) “Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ; 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see 


Ps, vill. 5. + Hebi i.7, 
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corruption.”* St. Peter, in the Acts, quotes 
the Greek rendering “in Hades” of the Hebrew 
“to Sheol.” And, again, both St. Peter and St. 
Paul build an argument on the rendering “cor- 
ruption,”? although “ the pit,” as given in the 
margin of the Revised Version of the Psalms, 
is almost certainly the correct translation of the 
original. | 

These are instances in which the Greek Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament is followed. 

(¢) On the other hand, in Eph, iv. 8, St. Paul 
follows a Jewish authority in citing Psalm xviii. 
18, as “He gave gifts unto men,” in place of 
“Thou hast received gifts among men.” 

In none of these or similar cases has the 
increase of grammatical or philological know- 
ledge disturbed any article of the faith or 
weakened the evidence for any important fact. 
It has certainly given us larger and more 
natural thoughts about inspiration, and in par- 
ticular suggests that even the most imperfect 
versions of God’s Word have, in His providence, 


* Ps, xvi, 10. * Acts ii, 31, xiii. 36, 
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for the time in which they are current, as 
great moral and spiritual value as the most 
perfect. Their very blunders may convey 
necessary lessons. “He hath made everything 
beautiful in its time.” ? 

In reaction from what they deemed the ex- 
travagance of the patristic and medieval com- 
mentators some writers have desired to limit 
the Messianic Psalms to those which are treated 
as such in the New Testament; but this is to 
take a very mechanical view of the use of the 
Old Testament in the New. The most that 
we can fairly claim for the quotations from 
the Psalms in the New Testament is that they 
are authoritative examples. They indicate what 
our Lord and the Apostles considered to be 
some of the main lines of Messianic aspiration 
in the Psalter. The unrecorded sayings of 
Christ and the lost epistles of St. Paul probably 
contained more quotations, and some _ possibly 
of a different class from those at present available 
for our guidance. The New Testament quotes 
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about nine or ten Messianic Psalms, while our 
Prayer Book seems to regard at least twelve 
others as having a right to that title. Professor 
Kirkpatrick enumerates no less than twenty-four. t 
We may not be able in every case to recognise 
at once the Messianic character of these twenty- 
four ; but a very considerable proportion of them 
do undoubtedly reflect the great lines of national 
hope and sorrow which were felt, even before the 
advent of Christ, to be truly Messianic. 

We have seen that the New Testament indi- 
cates, in part, at least, what those main lines were. 
So do the later books of the prophets and, 
indeed, the later Psalms; for each Messianic 
utterance in succession moulded the subsequent 
expressions of national hopes. ; 

Our standard, then, of a Messianic Psalm is 
a double one: that it is, or contains, a true 
expression of Messianic hope, and that it 
naturally accommodates itself to the Person and 
Work of Jesus the Christ as we know them. 

Let us examine the first factor or element of 


* Cambridge Bible—Psalms, Introd., Chap. viii. 
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this criterion more in detail. This examination 
will accomplish the second part of the task we 
set before us, 22. the indication of the aspects 
of the Person and Work of the Messiah that are 
foreshadowed in the Psalter. And this again is 
the answer to the question for which you have 
been waiting, What are the main currents or 
lines of Messianic hope? They are, the Son- 
ship of the perfect Man, then of the chosen 
Nation, and then of the King as summing up 
the Nation. And, again, the Royal Priest, the 
righteous and suffering Servant of God, and 
the Universal Kingdom. 

It is often said that in the New Testament 
is revealed the Fatherhood of God. It is still 
more true that in the Old Testament is revealed 
the Sonship of Man. The theory of human 
history unfolded in the Hebrew Scriptures may 
be described as a succession of attempts to 
realise this Sonship in an ever-narrowing sphere, 
each attempt frustrated in succession, and yet, 
by a strange paradox, the ideal of Sonship 


becoming ever more and more perfected. 
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The first stages of this development belong, 
of course, to the earlier books, but yet the 
Psalter presents us with a number of pictures 
of Man as he was in the Divine idea, and as 
he was realised in the Messiah. Thus in the 
8th Psalm we have set forth the unique and 
supreme place of Man in the physical creation ; 
in the 15th and 24th the moral character that 
makes Man worthy of fellowship with God ; in 
the 4oth the realisation of that fellowship in 
the harmonious working of the will of Man 
with the will of God; and in the 16th the final 
triumph over death. 

We are on surer ground when we come to 
deal with the Psalms in which the King, as 
being the embodiment, the fersona, of the Nation 
is set forth as the Son of God. We are on 
surer ground, I say, because all prophecy, direct 
or indirect, always takes its rise from some 
great ‘national crisis. Three such crises, at 
least, took place within the time that is covered 
by the Psalter. They are, the centralisation of 


the national worship at Jerusalem, when the 
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ancient Jebusite fortress, the city of Melchizedek, 
was made the permanent home of the ark; 
again, the consecration of the dynasty of David 
by the message of Nathan; and, lastly, the exile 
in Babylon. We can only briefly indicate these 
in outline. 

The r1oth Psalm, in which the King is ad- 
dressed as “a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek,” is best understood if we regard it 
as, humanly speaking, a poetical manifesto of 
the close union of Church and State inaugurated 
by David, for which a link with the past 
was found in the Royal Priesthood of the 
ancient Kings of Salem whose successor David 
declared himself to be. The priesthood of 
Melchizedek was regarded as of the most far- 
reaching importance. 

Of more apparent significance was the revela- 
tion given through Nathan, “I will be his father, 
and he shall be my son,”? in which the Divine 
Sonship hitherto attributed to the Nation was 
transferred to the King. Between the times of 


* 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
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David and the Exile this new conception 
inspires some magnificent odes on the Divine 
King and His Kingdom. The 2nd, 18th, 2oth, 
21st, 45th, and 72nd Psalms range themselves 
under this head. In the beginning of the Exile 
we find in the 89th Psalm a reproachful memory 
of the great promise, now seemingly broken 
beyond recovery, while the 132nd, written about 
the time of the Restoration, joyfully and thank- 
fully repeats and appeals to the “sure mercies” 
promised to David. 

The last lesson learnt by the Old Testament 
Son of God—Man, Nation, King—was also the 
last learnt by the Son of Man “in the days of 
His flesh,” who, “though He was a Son, yet 
learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered.” * 

The bitter personal and national humilia- 
tions of the Exile not only deepened Hebrew 
thought concerning life, but they gave a new 
aspect to the Messianic ideal. “What son 
is there whom his father chasteneth not?” 


‘Heb, v,'7, 0. 
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The lessons of the career of Jeremiah reflected 
in Pss. 31, 69, and 88, inspired the grand figure 
of the Servant of God, suffering yet righteous, - 
“with whose stripes we are healed,” which 
forms such a marked feature of the second 
Isaiah. The 22nd Psalm is the most complete 
expression in the Psalter of this conception of 
the Messiah. Here we find, as in Isaiah and in 
our Lord’s own teaching, the lesson so noble, 
so stimulating, and so hard, “ Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth 
by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 


fruit.” 1 


“The assembly of evil-doers have inclosed Me; 


They pierced My hands and My feet.” 
Yes, but what is the issue of it? 


“All the ends of the earth shall remember 
and turn unto the Lord: 
And all the kindreds of the nations shall 


worship before Thee.” 2 


* St. John xii. 24. SeP SU xR 16) 27. 
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THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS 


By THE RIGHT REv. GEORGE ALEXANDER CHADWICK, D.D. 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe 


QUICQUID RECIPITUR, RECIPITUR AD MODUM RECIPIENTIS 
(Boethius). 


VI 
THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS 


“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies.”—Sr. MArt. v. 43. 


OuR subject is the “Imprecatory Psalms”; and 
it would be hard to find one more grave, more 
painful, fraught with more serious issues. 
Therefore, at the outset, let us make up our 
minds to be honest with ourselves ; to forget the 
fancied requirements of our theories; not to say, 
How best may we pull the problem about, so 
understating one element in it, and so overstating 
another, as to produce a hollow truce between 


our theories and what we have thus manipulated ? 
107 
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but to abjure lime-light and screens and, above 
all, whitewash ; and to ask simply, What are the 
facts? remembering that God is light, and what- 
soever doth make manifest is light also, and 
Christ is the truth, and every one that is of the 
truth heareth His voice. 

As far as our views have any truth in them, 
this is the way to sustain them: the solution for 
our problems, and reassurance for our misgivings. 
And if God is good to us—if He is not giving 
us over to a strong delusion, to believe a lie, this 
must be the only way to any lasting relief and 
peace. 

Therefore I will begin by saying plainly in 
this house of God what plenty of excellent 
people know full well, yet fear to whisper even 
to their wives and husbands, namely, that the 
spirit of these Psalms is not the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ. It is not He who prays, “Let not the 
sin of his mother be put away.”! His Spirit, 
the Dove of Comfort, never said, “Blessed shall 
he be that taketh infants”—any infants—“and 
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dasheth them against stones.”! If, when such 
words are sung in church, the intention is that 
we should be edified by adopting them as our own, 
why, then, in the name of our Master, we will not. 

Again, if any one seeks to confuse the issues 
(whether for himself or us) by pleading that the 
Psalmist is so fierce, not against his own foes, 
but only against the enemies of God, we will 
not be thus befooled ; we will remember that he 
thinks himself quite virtuous for putting both 
upon one level— 

“Do I not hate them, O Lord, that hate 
Thee? I hate them with perfect hatred: I. 
count them mine enemies.” 2 

At least, then, we do not evade the problem. 

And now observe that in so doing we follow, 
explicitly and simply, the example of Him who 
bids us “Follow Me.” He looked the facts in 
the face and did not blench. If any one quotes 
the authority of our Lord for the binding force 
of Holy Scripture upon the conscience, I agree. 
In all reverence, in all obedience, I note the vital 


* Ps, CXXXVii. 9. 2 PSACXXXIX.21, 22: 
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fact that Jesus Christ sent out His witnesses 
among the nations with the Old Testament in 
their hand, and His own use of it to enforce 
its sway. 

But we must not take what suits us of His 
example and omit the rest. And it is quite 
certain that Jesus taught that the morality of 
the Old Testament, though divinely given, was 
not only defective—that is nothing—but posi- 
tively faulty. All teaching is defective in the 
sense of being incomplete: Jesus Himself left 
many things unsaid; and He has, even now, a 
Name which no man knoweth except Himself. 
Not all is told us. But He not only supple- 
mented the Old Law, He explicitly corrected it. 
Of the law of divorce He said that whoever 
acted upon it and put away his wife caused her 
to commit adultery; although He distinctly 
quoted Moses, “Let him give her a writing of 
divorcement and put her away.”* Nay, while 
Moses added, “When she has departed out of 
his house, then she may go and be another 


* See St. Matt. xix. 7, 8. 
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man’s wife,”* Jesus said, “He that marrieth 
her that is put away committeth adultery.” 
Could there be, upon a great question of morals, 
a contradiction more direct ? 

In our text Jesus deals in this fearless manner, 
not only with the letter of the Old Testament, 
but also with the spirit of it. You must have 
noticed that the words, “Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy,” ? do not occur. But the spirit of them 
is widely diffused; and for this spirit and tone, 
so contrary to His, He held the documents 
responsible. And well He might. Apart entirely 
from the special case of the Canaanites, how 
could hatred find a more passionate expression 
than in these terrible cries to God— 

“Oh, my God, make them like whirling dust, 
like stubble before the wind. ...So pursue 
them with Thy tempest and terrify them with 
Thy storm.”2 “Let their way be dark and 
slippery, and the angel of the Lord pursuing 
them.”+ Or take that climax of malediction, 


= Deut. xxiv, 2: ? See Lev. xix. 18. 
5 Ps. xxii. 15) 17, # PSexxky, 6, 
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beyond which the invention of hatred cannot 
go :— 

“Let his prayer be turned into sin... let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted out.” 

Surely the valour of controversialists reached 
a height when it assailed our Lord for pretending 
that the Old Testament instigated hatred of 
one’s enemies. “ But,’ He added, “I say unto 
you, Love them.” 

Nevertheless, of these same Scriptures as a 
whole, in their totality, He had just said that 
He came not to cancel but to develop and 
expand them, to ripen the sour berry of a 
month ago, which set one’s teeth on edge, into 
the perfect, golden mellowness of the autumn, 
to “fulfil” them. He said, and His great 
apostle said, that its blemishes were not to be 
charged upon it, but upon human nature and 
the passions which, as yet, it could not do more 
than bridle. “What the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh,”2 said Paul ; 
and so, too, said Jesus: “ Moses because of the 


PRSeoike 7.14. ? Rom, viii. 3. 
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hardness of your heart gave you this command- 
ment, but from the beginning it was not so” 1— 
it was the reverse. 

“Weak through the flesh”; “because of the 
hardness of your hearts”: in these words we 
have the secret of the gradual development of 
revelation, and its imperfect utterance at first, 
not only of the doctrine of God, but also of the 
duty of man. Not all the yoke could be imposed 
upon his neck at once. Here a little and there 
a little: with many condescensions for our weak- 
ness, God, through the centuries, led Israel up 
to Christ. Simeon and Levi, whose anger was 
cursed, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel—Dan, like an adder in the path, biting 
the horse’s heels, so that the rider fell backward— 
and Benjamin ravening like a wolf—not at once 
could these be taught the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ. That was impossible. 

Now if human frailty were to show itself, as 
the New Testament so explicitly declares that 
it did, anywhere in Scripture, surely we should 


* St. Matt. xix, 8. 
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look for it in that wonderful Book of Psalms 
which is not so much the message of God to 
man as the cry of humanity to God. 

Look at the Psalmists so, with a little human 
sympathy. Remember that the tremendous 
notions which we attach to some of their phrases 
did not exist for them, who knew nothing of the 
nature of the world beyond the grave. 

Remember, the case of the unjust had no such 
possibilities of hope for them as it has to-day ; 
for what did they know of those healing and 
converting influences from which—we shudder 
to think it—such imprecations, now, would pre- 
maturely shut their victim out? 

Remember also that real virtue is not softness. 
Much of Carlyle’s indignant protest against 
brotherhood with knaves and scoundrels is more 
truly in the spirit of Him who said, “Ye off- 
spring of vipers, how shall ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell?” than is the perfumed sentimentalism 
which ruins its children for want of nerve to 
punish them. Did not St. John hear it said in 
heaven, “Righteous art Thou, O Lord, the faith- 
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ful, the just, ... for they have shed the blood 
of saints and prophets, and Thou hast given 
them blood to drink, for they are worthy”?! 

And do you wonder if men in the twilight 
sometimes overstepped the line between. satis- 
faction when the judgments of God are in the 
earth, and the presumption which would fain 
snatch and hurl His thunderbolts? 

“True,” you answer, “it is excellent pleading 
for a mitigation of sentence: there is every 
palliation; but in urging mitigation you plead 
guilty; and this is the Book of God: this is 
Holy Scripture. What has become of its in- 
spiration ? ” 

But it is not I who plead thus: it is the 
Master who proclaims, “It was said, Hate your 
enemies, but I bid you love them: it was said, 
Let him ' give her a document and put her away, 
but I say to you that this is adultery.” I suppose 
we may still assert, if we like, that an absolutely 
perfect History and perfect Science are indis- 
pensable to our notion of an inspired book. 


* Rev. xvi. 5, 6. 
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But a perfect Morality is not indispensable; for 
Inspiration has, by the plain assertion of Christ, 
dispensed with it. 

What, then, is necessary? It is necessary that 
these Psalms should be, as all Scripture is, profit- 
able for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness.1 And now 
put the rival theories to this test. Torn away 
from their historical context, and treated as bread 
for our souls, what comes of these wild words? 
They disagreed with the Puritans: they disagreed 
with the Boers. But is there no “profit” in the 
sight of those fierce, passionate, erring men upon 
their knees, and heard, aye, and blessed, by Him 
whose true manifestation was in the all-pardoning 
heart of Christ? The public reading of these 
Psalms is good, if it shows us amid what infirmi- 
ties of flesh and blood a human appeal may 
reach heaven and be recognised, if only the heart 
and flesh cry out for the living God. 

Nay, the frailty which used to be a problem, 
rightly considered, is a striking evidence of the 
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faith. Take every religion in the world except 
our own, and, returning to the head waters and 
fountains whence they sprang, you find these 
comparatively pure and noble: all tell the same 
story of progressive corruption, defilement, and 
decay. How comes it that ours is the reverse ? 
Only of ours can you say, as the poet sang of 
liberty, that 


“Of old she sat upon the heights, 
The thunder breaking at her feet : 
Above her shook the starry lights ; 
She heard the torrents meet... 
Then stepp’d she down through town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to man revealed 
The fulness of her face.” 


All through the Old Testament this gradual 
advance is both asserted for the present and 
promised for the future. And these Psalms, like 
the stones beside the Jordan, are a witness to 
the astonishing road that we have traversed: it 
is my habit, when they are sung in church, 


to repeat the words, “Thou shalt remember 
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all the way that the Lord thy God hath led 
thee.” 

How, indeed, could any natural religion have 
such a tale to tell?—a tale of century after 
century, like workmen, laying stone on stone, 
tier over tier, until the mighty minster was 
completed—ay, and crowned, despite all natural 
wrath and self-assertion of the builders, crowned 
with a cross upon the summit. How, unless an 
unearthly architect presided over all the process? 
Do not these Psalms proclaim aloud that not in 
the course of nature, nor of the common Hebrew 
stock, He came who said, when His sacred 
body felt the nails, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do”? 2 

Lastly, they bear witness to the manner of 
that same God whom we see in Nature, loving 
the bud as well as the blossom, and the blossom 
as well as the fruit, not rushing to His ends in 
a moment by virtue of omnipotence, but delighting 
in the process as truly as in the result. In our 
age, this truth has enormously expanded ; geology 
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and development have wrought it into our very 
consciousness, into the marrow of all our thought ; 
and, behold, it is the very method of revelation. 
God was content to speak at sundry times and 
in divers manners, in time past, unto the fathers 
using many devices of love—psalm and prophecy, 
and imperfect type—until the fulness of the times 
came, and He could speak out unto us by a 
Son, whom He hath appointed the Heir of all 
things, who therefore gathers up into Himself 
and completes all the premonitions and inspira- 
tions of the imperfect—the confessedly imperfect 
times before. 

And as in the human body, aye, in the very 
brain itself, there survive the relics, atrophied 
now, of a humble and humiliating past, relics 
whose only function to-day is to remind us of 
our lowly origin, inscribing on our very frame 
this wholesome though unwelcome truth that 
while the breath of God is in our nostrils, yet 
He moulded us of common earth, so, in the 
Divine Book, these passionate outcries survive 


to remind us of a time when grace itself could 
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make no more of man than true friend and 
honest foe, knowing, at least, what not all have 
learned, to love our neighbour as well as to hate 


our enemy. 


Vil 
THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS 


BY THE VERY REV. JouN Henry BERNarD, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patzrick’s 


BENIGNITAS DEI AD POENITENTIAM TE ADDUCIT (Rom. ii. 4). 


VII 
THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS 


“Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven 
and whose sin is covered.’—Ps, xxxii. 1. 


WE are so familiar with the words of the 
Psalms that we are apt to repeat them without 
any clear understanding of what they mean, and 
sO we miss, to our great loss, some of the 
deepest teaching which is provided for us in the 
daily services of the Church. Who are the 
Psalmists, and when did they live? What do 
they think about a future life? Do they point 
to Christ, and, if so, under what characters? Is 
their teaching about anger and revenge the 


teaching which He would have sanctioned? 
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What do they say about sin, and its remedy? 
What is the place of the Psalter in the litera- 
ture of the world? These are questions full of 
interest, although full of difficulty, and the effort 
to find answers to them is worth the making. 
But it is well for us at times to remind our- 
selves that whatever conclusions we may reach 
as to its date and as to the men who wrote 
the Psalms—whatever conclusions we may reach 
as to the beliefs of the Psalmists about this or 
that difficult point of theology or of ethics— 
whatever be the literary verdict passed by critics 
on the Psalms viewed as mere poetry—whatever 
be the verdict passed by Christian believers on 
the theological opinions of their authors—one 
thing remains certain, and that is the permanent 
value of the Psalter as the greatest book of 
devotion which the world has ever seen. The 
devotional value of the Psalms, as expressive of 
man’s yearnings after God and goodness, can 
never be impaired by any literary analysis of 
their form and structure. Those who have 


learnt to use the Psalter as a book of prayer 
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and praise know that its significance for them 
does not depend upon the dates assigned by 
scholars to the various pieces of which it is 
composed, for they are assured that it speaks 
the thoughts which visit them in their highest 
moods. 

I am now to direct your attention to what 
the Psalter has to say about sorrow and sin, 
and to recall to your minds the large place 
which sin had in the thoughts of these singers 
of ancient Israel. This, by itself, is a remark- 
able fact, and one to which it would not be 
easy to find a parallel in pre-Christian litera- 
ture. Greek poetry, for instance, has little to 
say of sin; sin was not much in the thoughts of 
that wonderful nation to whose genius we owe 
so much. The Greeks were alive, indeed, to the 
tragedies of human life and death. They, too, 
could sing their “De profundis,’—Out of the 
deeps ; the troubles and the sorrows of humanity 
are treated in the great Greek dramas. But 
Greece, as a nation, never realised the burden 


of sin, as an offence against God. And what 
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is true of Greek literature is true, more or less, 
of all ancient sacred poetry except that of the 
Hebrews. It is deficient in the sense that man 
has separated himself from God by his fault, his 
sin, and that the recovery of the near vision of 
God must be sought with prayer and tears. 
Here, I say, is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Hebrew Psalter, one of the surest 
signs of its inspiration, that it reveals man to 
himself in his impurity and passion and greed ; 
and it is because in every later age men have 
felt that the Psalms give a true picture of the 
human heart that they have returned again and 
again to the Psalter to teach them penitence, to 
point them back to God. Dear and familiar as 
the Psalms were to the Jews, they have been 
used in the fuller light of the gospel by 
Christians as they were never used before. We 
do not always remember, I suspect, how many 
of our simplest prayers, how many of the 
prayers which the Church puts into our mouths, 
are phrases borrowed from the Hebrew Psalter. 


“Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, 
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O Lord, for in Thy sight shall no man living 
be justified.” 1 

“O Lord, open Thou our lips: and our mouth 
shall shew forth Thy praise.” 2 

“OQ God, make speed to save us: O Lord, 
make haste to help us.” 3 

These opening phrases of our morning and 
evening services are cries from the Psalms. 
The last half-dozen verses of our “Te Deum” 
are from the same source. The Kyrie, Lord, 
have mercy upon us, is the plea for pardon with 
which more than one Psalm begins.4 The 
versicles and responses after the Creed are, 
almost all, verses of the Psalter. But it is 
unnecessary to multiply illustrations. These 
will be sufficient to show how much the phrase- 
ology of the English Prayer Book is indebted 
to the Book of Psalms. And not only in our 
Anglican formularies, but all over Christendom, 
Christian devotion has been content to express 
itself in phrases which the singers of Israel 


* Ps. Cxiiit, 2. PP SyllrEs. 
3 Ps, xl. 13 == xx, 1. PPE Sie Sss Lied, IVig Ty Mit. we 
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were inspired to use many centuries before 
Christ taught men to say, “Our Father.” 

The seven Psalms which are sung on Ash 
Wednesday—three at Matins, three at Even- 
song, and the “ Miserere,’ which is used in the 
Commination Service—have been regarded by 
the Church as so specially adapted to express 
the sorrow of the human soul, that they have 
been very generally described as the Penitential 
Psalms—not that other Psalms are not set in a 
minor key, but that these have been found to 
appeal with greatest intensity to the sad and 
the sinful. There is, indeed, a light-heartedness 
which refuses to listen to their pathetic tones. 
The great musician Haydn is reported to have 
said that he would like to set even the 
“Miserere” in allegro, because God was so 
good. But that is not the instinct of the great 
majority of mankind, who know that sorrow 
and sin are stern facts, not to be banished from 
life by shutting our eyes to them. And few 
Psalms have been repeated with a deeper convic- 


tion of their meaning than these Psalms of sadness. 
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They have been used, indeed, oftentimes with 
fanciful applications and distortions of their 
sense. It was, for example, common in the Middle 
Ages to recommend their recitation as the 
expression of repentance for particular forms of 
sin. The 6th Psalm was prescribed as a prayer 
to keep down the passion of anger. It was 
recited—to mention one famous instance—by 
Henry II. at the tomb of Thomas a Becket 
to express his penitence for his share in Becket’s 
murder. The 32nd Psalm was used as a 
remedy for pride. The 38th, 51st, 102nd, and 
130th Psalms were respectively used in like 
manner as safeguards against /uttony, lust, 
covetousness, and envy, all of them sins of whose 
power the cloistered monks of the Middle 
Ages, who formulated these curious rules, seem 
to have been deeply conscious. And the 143rd, 
the last of the Penitential Seven, was used when 
a more subtle form of sin oppressed the soul— 
a sin for which we have no exact word in 
English, although the thing is common enough 


—the sin of discontented dejection—the mood 
10 
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when nothing seems worth doing, when we are 
tempted to blame our circumstances rather than 
ourselves for the half-heartedness. with which 
we enter upon the dull routine of daily. life. 
The old ascetics called this the sin of accedze,! 
lukewarmness; and truly they were right 
to fight against it, although we may think 
that hard work, rather than the frequent reci- 
tation of the 143rd Psalm, were a_ better 
remedy. 

I have mentioned this quaint use of the Peni- 
tential Psalms as a help in the struggle with 
certain grave sins, not at all to make little of 
the spiritual weapons which simple believers of 
the past were accustomed to wield, but rather 
to illustrate how deeply these Psalms have 
affected the spiritual life of Christendom. 

But it is time to say something more definite 
as to the original meaning of each of them. 


Ancient tradition associates five of these Psalms 


* T.e,, axndia. See Mr. Hannay’s interesting comments 
on this grave fault, in his Donnellan Lectures on 
“Christian Monasticism” (p. 153). 
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with the name of David, and it has been even 
thought that the exact circumstances may be 
ascertained which inspired the poet-king to write 
them. I know no good reason for refusing to 
believe that David may have written some of 
them, and the tradition, in particular, which 
connects the “Miserere” with his penitence for 
the great sin of his life, is venerable and quite 
possibly founded on fact. But it seems to me 
to be entirely unprofitable for most of us to 
spend time and thought on attempts thus to fix 
the Psalms in date, and to determine the exact 
occasion which called them forth, We may 
read the story of David and Bathsheba into the 
“Miserere,” if we like; but in so far as we fix 
our thoughts on this single illustration of its 
piercing words shall we fail to hear the voice 
of conscience—the voice of God’s Spirit in the 
Psalms—which says to each of us: “Thou art 
the man.” 

Take an illustration from modern poetry. Why 
is it that Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” appeals 


= Viz., RSs. Vvi., XXXil. XXxviil., li‘, cxliii, 
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so powerfully to all sorts and conditions of 
men? Is it because it describes so exactly the 
poet’s affection for his friend Arthur Hallam, 
and his grief and perplexity when his friend is 
cut off by an untimely death? Nay, but because 
the cry of “In Memoriam” is the cry of the 
human heart, as we know it—the cry of a soul 
disturbed and distressed by the great tragedy 
of bereavement. Which of all of us thinks 
much of the friendship of Tennyson and Hal- 
lam as he reads it? And if we did thus devote 
most of our attention to the laborious notes of 
a pedantic commentator, we might learn, indeed, 
“In Memoriam” in a way which would enable 
us to pass competitive examinations in English 
literature, but we should be all too likely to 
miss the beauty of the poem and the genius of 
the poet. That is true of all great literature: 
it should be read without notes. And for a far 
deeper reason is this true of the Psalter. It 
speaks the universal voice of humanity; for it 
is inspired by a diviner spirit than that of any 


individual man, however great a poet, however 
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true a saint. The 5ist Psalm is more than a 
“versified diary” of King David, as he repented 
of his lust: it is the cry for pardon of every 
sinful soul. 

Let me, then, try to indicate the leading ideas 
in these Seven Psalms of Ash Wednesday. We 
call them penitential, but I think the first thing 
that will strike any one who reads them through 
is that in four of them. there is little thought of 
penitence, although much of sorrow. In the 
6th Psalm there is no mention of sin from 
beginning to end. It is the wail of sickness, 
“My bones are vexed”; of persecution at the 
hands of adversaries; of grief in the anticipa- 
tion of death. But it strikes no note of peni- 
tence; it has nothing to say of sin. It is the 
outpouring of a sad heart to God, and it ends 
with the jubilant cry of thankfulness, “The Lord 
hath heard the voice of my weeping; the Lord 
hath heard my petition.” Trouble is the school 
of prayer; that is the thought it suggests most 
plainly. 

Something similar might be said of the 1o2nd 
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Psalm, which has come down to us from the 
past without any author’s name. “A prayer 
of the afflicted when he is overwhelmed and 
poureth out his complaint before the Lord” is 
its title, and it reiterates again and again the 
thought that man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity, that man’s weakness finds its support in 
the unchanging strength of the Almighty. The 
magnificent phrases with which it concludes are 
taken up, as you remember, by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and are by him applied 
to Christ: “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of Thy hands. They shall perish, 
but Thou shalt endure; they all shall wax old 
as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt Thou 
change them and they shall be changed. But 
Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not 
fail.”= But the Psalm, in its primary and literal 
meaning, was not Messianic, nor was it a psalm 
of penitence. It is rather the hymn of an 


afflicted saint. 


I Hebi. 10; 
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We go on to the 143rd Psalm, and again 
we meet with no avowal of sin. The singer is 
humble, indeed, before God. He knows that he 
does not deserve God’s favour. “Enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant,” he prays, “for in 
Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” 
But the appeal of the Psalm is not the appeal 
for forgiveness ; it is an appeal for help in 
trouble and for guidance in dark days. “Shew 
Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I 
lift up my soul unto Thee.” 

And yet once more, the 130th Psalm, for all 
its sad voices of complaint, and despite the 
mention of Israel’s sins in the last verse, is not 
a prayer of individual penitence. The singer 
has in his thoughts the sufferings and back- 
slidings of the nation, as he points his country- 
men to the “ plenteous redemption” which is 
in the golden future. It is a Psalm of sad 
memories ; it has been used for centuries by 
the largest section of the Christian Church as 
its Funeral Psalm ; it has been used by every 


section of the Church to express the grief which 
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is born of bereavement, disappointment, in- 
gratitude. But it hardly expresses the sense of 
personal sin. Luther’s famous paraphrase “Aus 
tiefer noth,” “Out of the deep I cry to Thee,” 
breathes more of the spirit of the gospel than 
of the sad strains of the “ De profundis.” 

And so we have reached this point. Four out 
of the seven so-called Penitential Psalms do not 
speak directly of penitence, although the pas- 
sionate appeals to God which they send forth 
may well be used by every penitent soul. We 
strike a deeper note in the 38th Psalm. It 
begins, as does the 6th, with the cry, “Put me 
not to rebuke in Thiné anger,’ and like the 
6th, it has to tell of utter prostration of body, 
of the mockings of adversaries. But the singer 
knows that these sorrows are God’s punishment. 
“T will confess my wickedness,” he says, “and 
be sorry for my sin.” How much more intense 
this cry of penitence becomes in the 51st Psalm, 
the “Miserere,” the “Psalm of Confession,” as it 
used to be called, I need not stop to remind 


you. Here the penitent has no thought of the 
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punishment which has come upon him ; his only 
thought is of his sin. Here are no complaints 
about sickness and encompassing foes and the 
cruelty of men. “Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned,” is his cry. And ever since the 
day when it was written has this appeal of a 
broken and contrite heart served as the truest 
confession of the sinful and repentant soul. 

Is there anything further which we need to 
learn from the Penitential Psalms? They have 
spoken to us of grief, of trust, of humility, of 
redemption, of punishment, of repentance. One 
thing more we have yet to learn, and that the 
32nd Psalm brings us. It is the thought of the 
joy of penitence, when penitence is sincere and 
resolute. “Blessed is he whose unrighteousness 
is forgiven and whose sin is covered” are words 
which, St. Paul expounded in the light of the 
gospel: This, as Luther said, is “a right 
Pauline Psalm.” The Psalter begins with the 
Beatitude of Uprightness, “Blessed is the man 
that hath not walked in the counsel of the 


* Rom, ivi7, 8: 
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ungodly.” But which of us all can claim that 
blessing? For even the best of us the Beati- 
tude of Forgiveness is all that we can ask. 
And so the 32nd Psalm was a favourite Psalm 
with St. Augustine, who caused it to be written 
in large letters over against his sick-bed that 
it might bring him continual consolation. For 
even as the history of the Prodigal Son ends, 
not with darkness and destitution, but with a 
feast of joy, so do the Penitential Psalms bring 
to us as their last and greatest lesson the truth 
that God our Father has full and ungrudging 
forgiveness for sinners. The 32nd Psalm ends 
with the call to rejoicing of the redeemed, “Be 
glad, O ye righteous ; be joyful all ye that are 
true of heart.” For this is the issue of peni- 
tence in the purposes of God, who wills that 
the life of each of us shall be “a continual 


Eucharist, a perpetual giving of thanks.” 
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THE PSALTER IN THE PUBLIC 
WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


“And when they had sung an hymn, they went out 
into the mount of Olives.”—Sr, Mark xiv. 26. 


THE hymn which our Lord and His apostles sang 
together on the night of the betrayal was probably 
that which Jewish writers know as the Egyptian 
Hallel—one or more of those Psalms which we 
chant every year at Evensong on Easter Day, 
and which Israelites still use at their Passover 
festival. And thus the words which I have read 
as my text may serve to remind us of the con- 
clusion which we reached in Lecture I. 


We saw that the Psalter was the hymn-book 


14 
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used in the worship of the Hebrew Church. In 
that worship the Lord Christ and His first disciples 
took their part, and so they were, like all other 
pious Jews, familiar with the thoughts and 
the phrases of the Psalms. Starting from this 
fact, I would now lead you somewhat further. 
That inspired hymn-book which the early disciples 
of Christ had been accustomed to use as the 
instrument of worship from their earliest years, 
which expressed for them their highest and most 
spiritual thoughts and emotions, which acquired 
for them an ever deeper and fuller meaning as 
they learned more of the nature and person of the 
Lord, and realised that it spoke of Him—which 
had been consecrated for them afresh by the very 
fact that He used it also—would they be likely to 
abandon its use when the Temple was destroyed 
and they ceased to worship in the Jewish 
synagogues? We may be sure that they would 
not. It was inevitable that the hymn-book of the 
Jewish Temple should become the hymn-book of 
the Catholic Church. That what we are thus led 


to expect actually came to pass I must now try 
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to show. We have learnt something of the 
use of the Psalter in Israel; we must now trace 
shortly the history of its use in Christendom.t 
The Holy Communion has always been the 
principal service ; for some centuries it seems in- 
deed to have been the only public, corporate, act of 
worship of the Christian Church. Of the exact 
form which that service took in the earliest cen- 
turies we have but scanty knowledge, We know 
its general outline, but our information does not 
extend to details. But the moment our knowledge 
becomes full we find that one of its elements was 
the recitation of the Davidic Psalms. In the early 
service books of the Western Church we find 
psalmody introduced at four places in the service 
of the Holy Eucharist. At the beginning of the 
rite, while the clergy approached the altar, a psalm 
was chanted, to which the appropriate name of 
the Introit, or Entrance, was given. Another 


psalm separated the Epistle from the Gospel. It 


* In order to keep the lecture within a reasonable limit 
of length I have confined myself for the most part to 
the psalmody of the Western Church. 
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was called the Gradual or Grail ; and in later times 
it was followed, in seasons of penitence, by another 
psalm, known as the Tract. Yet another psalm 
was sung while the elements were being offered. 
The part of the service with which it was con- 
nected suggested its name—the Offertory. And 
finally, while the people were being communicated, 
another psalm was chanted—the Communio, or 
Common. These five Psalms—the Introit, the 
Grail and Tract, the Offertory and the Com- 
mon—were the principal extracts from the 
Psalter incorporated in the service of the Holy 
Communion. 2 

It will make some things easier to understand 


which I shall have to say presently if I 


* Atan earlier period there were three lessons, a passage 
from the Old Testament, the Epistle, and the Gospel. It 
is probable that then the Grail preceded the Epistle, while 
another chant (Alleluia or Tract) followed it. 

* Full information about the Eucharistic Psalmody of 
the Western Church will be found in Duchesne’s “ Origines 
du culte chrétien,” chap. vi. An English translation of this 
work has been published with the title “Christian Worship: 
its Origin and Development,” by Mrs. M. L. McClure. 
S.P.C.K., 1903. 
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attempt now to describe the way in which these 
Psalms were sung.t There were in the early 
Church three different methods of chanting a 
psalm. It might be sung—to use a technical 
word—“ directly.” This simply means that the 
congregation chanted it with the clergy, exactly 
as in so many of our country churches psalms and 
hymns are still sung, without alternation of the 
verses by opposite sides of the choir, or any other 
device to avoid monotony. With that method we 
have no concern just now. Another method, 
which has been thought to be the oldest of all, 
was this: a single voice chanted the entire 
Psalm right through, and when it was finished 
the congregation usually joined in a response. 
This was the way in which the Grail and Tract 
in the Communion Office were chanted, the former 


with, the latter without, a response; and for that 


* On this subject see Duchesne, 1st edition, p. 107 
(Eng. trans. p. 113) ; the article “ Psalmody,” in Smith and 
Cheetham’s “ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” vol. ii,, 
p. 1745; or Procter and Frere, “ History of the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ 2nd ed., p. 345. 

II 
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reason the Grail is sometimes called the Responsory 
Psalm. It is of some interest to observe that 
this was the way in which the famous Bishop 
Bedell thought that the Psalms and Canticles in 
our Prayer Book should be said. He insisted that 
the congregation should stand silent while the priest 
alone read the Psalm, and after it the Gloria.! 
But most of the Psalms in the Communion Office 
were sung on a different principle, which is known 
to us all as antiphonal singing. It does not need 
much description, for we who worship in this 
Cathedral are familiar with it as our customary 
mode of chanting the Psalms. But I must explain 
that in early times before the Psalm began the 
precentor indicated the tune by singing to it a 
few words—generally a verse from the Psalm 
itself—which, at the conclusion of the Psalm, were 
repeated by the full choir. These words were 
called the antiphon or anthem. It was thus that 


the Introit, Offertory, and Common were sung. 


* See “ The Life and Death of Bishop Bedell,” edited by 
T. W. Jones (Camden Society), p. 147 ; ‘Two Biographies 
of William Bedell,” edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, p. 152. 
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Each therefore consisted of a Psalm with its 
appropriate anthem. 

Of this ancient Communion Psalmody only a 
very meagre remnant still exists. In the Roman 
Church the Introit and Offertory have each been 
cut down to a single verse. Nothing remains but 
the anthem and one sentence from the Psalter. 
The Grail and Tract have been almost as much 
reduced. The Psalm of the Common has dis- 
appeared altogether; only the anthem is left. 
We have gone further still. We have no Introit 
or Common, though their places are sometimes 
taken by hymns ; the Tract and Grail are unrepre- 
sented ; the Offertory has become a sentence or 
two of Scripture, seldom taken from the Psalter. 
In a word, we have wholly lost our Eucharistic 
Psalmody. 

Indeed, if we would form some notion of the 
extent to which the Church has used, and in our 
own Communion still uses, the Psalter in its public 
worship, we must withdraw our thoughts from the 
Eucharist and consider an entirely different kind 


of service. The Holy Communion has always 
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been the great Sunday and festival office of the 
Church, but for many centuries she has also had 
her daily meetings for praise and prayer—the 
office of the hours, as they are called, the Divine 
Office as distinguished from the Divine Liturgy 
—the service from which in the course of 
ages has been evolved our Morning and Evening 
Prayer. 

The history of the daily service is most difficult 
to trace. You will remember, therefore, that in 
giving you an outline of it I am stating, not 
assured facts, but the opinions of those who have 
examined the scanty evidence with greatest care, 
and are best able to estimate its meaning.* 

We all know that the Christians of the early 
centuries looked forward with great intensity of 
hope to the second advent of their Lord. And 
there seems to have been a widespread expecta- 


tion that He would come in the night preceding 


« See especially Batiffol’s “Histoire du Bréviaire 
Romain,” Duchesne, chap. xvi. and Swete’s “Church 
Services and Service Books before the Reformation,” 


chap. ii. 
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Easter Day.* On that night, therefore, it seemed 
fitting that those who waited for His appearing 
should keep vigil, that when He came His servants 
might be found watching. And so the whole night 
between sundown on the Great Saturday and 
dawn on Easter morning was spent in exercises 
of devotion. Thus arose the vigil of Easter. 
Gradually it seems the other Sundays and festivals 
came to have vigils in like manner, and at length 
the night of every day became regarded as a 
special time of devotion, But, of course, the more 
frequent these services were, the less possible it 
was that they should last through the whole night ; 
and accordingly the all-night service was divided 


into two. There was first a short service at sun- 


« So in the early years of the fourth century Lactantius 
wrote: “Then shall heaven be opened in the midst, in 
the dead of night, that in all the world the glory of the 
descending God may shine as lightning. This is the night 
which is celebrated by us with vigil on account of the 
advent of our King and God: and this night has a two- 
fold meaning, for in it He received life again after He 
suffered, and in it hereafter He will receive the kingdom 
of the world” (“ Divine Institutions,” book vii., chap. xix.). 
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down, at the hour when the lamps were lighted. 
This was known as Vespers, or to use the old 
English word, Evensong. In the morning there 
was a second and longer service, which began at 
cock-crow and lasted till dawn. Because it was 
held at night it was called Nocturns; because it 
extended to the beginning of the new day it 
received the name, more familiar to us, of Matins. 
And later on men of piety and leisure added to 
these two older hours of prayer other services 
throughout the day. They remembered how in 
the Scriptures the third, the sixth, and the ninth 
hours (z.2., 9 a.m., noon, and 3 p.m.), are specially 
named as times of prayer,' and at each of them 
they met for a short service. These additional 
services were called, from the hours at which they 
took place, Terce, Sext, and None. Before long 
yet others were added. Prime, as its name tells 
us, was held at the first hour; Compline2 com- 
pleted the course of daily offices, and was said 
shortly before bedtime. Thus at last seven hours 


* Psalm iv97;° Dan. vi. 105 Acts iif15 5 i. 22x 30. 
* Completorium, 
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were observed every day: Matins, Prime, Terce, 
Sext, None, Evensong, and Compline; and men 
applied to this continual round of services the 
words of the Psalmist, “Seven times a day do I 
praise Thee.” ! 

Such very briefly is the history of the daily 
service of the early Church, so far as it can be 
made out. There is a great deal in it which is 
indefinite and uncertain. We do not know, for 
example, exactly when all the several services 
came into existence, or when they became cus- 
tomary throughout the entire Church. But one 
fact seems well ascertained, and to it I must ask 
your special attention. Not one of these daily 
offices was in the first ages public worship properly 
so called. The presence of the clergy at them 
was not deemed essential. They were simply 
gatherings of pious men and women for the 
purpose of devotion. They were not part of the 
ordered system of the Church; they were not in 
the strict sense ecclesiastical. They were services 
just in the same way as Methodist meetings in the 


* Ps, cxix. 164, 
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time of John Wesley were services ; just as in our 
own day prayer-meetings or family worship are 
services. They were essentially lay services. It 
was not till about the fourth century that they 
lost this character. And the cause to which this 
change was due was the spread of the ascetic 
spirit in the Church and the consequent rise of 
Monasticism. 

Now it so happens that we have two de- 
scriptions of these hour offices, just at the 
very moment when they were ceasing to be 
private assemblies of the faithful, and becoming 
public services of the Church. It will be no 
waste of time if we spend a few moments in 
considering them. 

It was towards the end of the fourth century 
that there was admitted into a monastery which 
had been established at Bethlehem a young . 
man named John Cassian. After spending 
some time at Bethlehem, Cassian went to 
Egypt, and there spent seven years in visit- 
ing the monasteries and hermitages. His 


object was to ascertain the manner of life 
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and the mode of worship of the Egyptian 
monks. He afterwards went to Marseilles, and 
there committed to writing the result of his 
observations, in books which we can still read. 
Among other things he gives us an account 
of the daily services of the monks, by which 
he was greatly impressed.t1. The Egyptians, 
he tells us, had but two daily services, Vespers 
and Matins. At each of these twelve psalms 
were sung, and at the end of each psalm, or 
sometimes in the middle of a psalm if it was 
a long one, a prayer was said. And in chant- 
ing their Psalms these monks used an old- 
world method. The whole congregation did 
not join in them, but they were recited by a 
single monk while the others sat and listened. 
In other words, in Cassian’s time the Egyptians 
knew only the oldest method of chanting: 


their Psalms were treated like grails—they were 


« See Cassian’s “ Institutions,” books ii., iii, The writings 
of Cassian have been translated in “ The Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church” 
by Dr. E. C. S. Gibson. 
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responsory psalms. When the twelve psalms 
at Evensong or Matins were over they were 
followed by two lessons, one from the Old, the 
other from the New Testament. But it seems 
quite certain that these lessons were an_in- 
novation ; for Cassian tells us a quaint story, 
which he had heard from the monks, of the 
way in which the precise number of the psalms 
to be used was fixed. In the far-off days, they 
said, there had been a fierce controversy as to 
the proper number of psalms at the daily offices. 
Some would have had fifty or sixty psalms, 
others even more. While the dispute was still 
undecided the time for Vespers came, and they 
went to service. To their surprise a stranger 
stood up to recite the Psalms. He said but 
twelve, interspersed with prayers. And when 
the twelfth psalm had been responded to with 
“ Alleluia,” the service was at an end, and the 
stranger disappeared from view. Then the monks 
knew that he was an Angel. It is clear that 
in looking back to those old times when the 


Angel ministered among their fathers the 
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monks pictured to themselves a service in 
which there were no lessons, but only psalms 
and prayers. And, in fact, even in Cassian’s 
day they regarded the lessons as an addition 
to the service intended for the more devout. 
From all this we learn a great deal which is 
of much importance for our subject. In the 
first place, at the close of the fourth century 
in Egypt the hour offices were not public 
services. They were services for monks, and 
these monks, let us remember, were laymen. 
But above all the very essence of the daily 
services was the recitation of the Psalter. As 
the Egyptian monks chanted their twenty- 
four psalms a day—twelve at Matins and twelve 
at Evensong—allowing for some of the longest 
psalms being divided into several parts, they 
went through the whole Psalter once a week. 
But Cassian does much more than describe 
the Egyptian monastic services. He tells us 
also the points in which they differed from 
the services of other countries, and especially 


from those of Syria and Mesopotamia. Many 
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in those regions, he assures us, having a zeal 
of God, but not according to knowledge, had 
aS many as twenty or thirty psalms at each 
service. Nay, not content with so many, they 
actually prolonged them with the melodies of 
antiphons and the addition of various modu- 
lations. The Asiatic monks, we see, had 
adopted what was then the new fashion of 
antiphonal singing instead of the old responsory 
psalms which the Egyptians still used. More- 
over, he tells us, in addition to Evensong 
and Matins they had hours which in Egypt 
were still unknown—Terce and Sext and None. 
At each of these there were three psalms. In 
his own old monastery at Bethlehem they had 
lately introduced a sixth hour for the early 
morning. But there is one feature of Western 
Psalmody mentioned by Cassian, which he had 
never observed anywhere in the East, and which 
has for us peculiar interest. At the end of every 
Psalm, he says, the whole assembly joined 
together in saying with a loud voice, « Glory 


be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
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Holy Ghost ”—so venerable is the custom which 
we still observe of saying the Gloria Patri at 
the end of each Psalm. But it is clear that 
Cassian did not care for the practice,' 

Now let us see what we can learn from 
another traveller who has left us a description 
of these old hour offices. Some five or six 
years before Cassian went from Bethlehem to 
Egypt a Christian lady, a member of a sister- 
hood, who is generally called Silvia, went on 
pilgrimage from Aquitaine to Jerusalem. For 
the benefit of the other members of her sister- 
hood she wrote a narrative of her journey and 
of what she saw in the Holy City. A copy 
of her little book was found twenty years ago 
at Arezzo, and an edition of it was published 


by an Italian scholar? in 1887. It is known 


«In the East, Gloria Patri was repeated after the last 
Psalm only. 

2 Gamurrini. The original Latin of the Pilgrimage is 
printed with an English translation by Dr. Bernard, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, in the first volume of the publications of 
the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 
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as the “Peregrinatio Silvie,” the Pilgrimage of 
Silvia. At the very beginning of her account 
of her stay at Jerusalem she describes the daily 
offices. This is what she says about Matins :— 

“Every day before cock-crow all the doors 
of the Church of the Resurrection are opened, 
and all the hermits and virgins go down into 
it: and not only these, but lay people also, men 
and women, who wish to keep a longer vigil 
than the rest. And from that hour until dawn 
they sing canticles and psalms in the responsory 
method, as well as psalms chanted anti- 
phonally ; and after each of them prayer is 
offered. For the presbyters and deacons take 
it in turn, two or three every day, to attend 
with the hermits and to say the prayers that 
follow the canticles and the psalms. And 
when the day begins to dawn they say the 
morning canticles. And then the bishop enters 
with the clergy.” 

Immediately afterwards there was a service 
of prayer and benediction presided over by the 


bishop. And _ after descanting upon it Silvia 
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goes on to describe the offices of Sext, None 
and Vespers, which were very similar to 
Matins. 

It is interesting to put this beside what we have 
heard from Cassian. At Jerusalem, as in Egypt, 
these hour offices, we see, were services of 
psalmody. They consisted wholly of psalms and 
prayers, without even the addition of lessons. 
And at Jerusalem the old responsory psalms 
had not then been given up. They remained 
side by side with the newer method of anti- 
phonal chanting: Again, the daily services were 
not yet of such a kind as to be described as 
public worship. They were attended chiefly by 
hermits and virgins with a few other pious 
lay folk. The clergy, with the bishop at their 
head, did not enter the church till the office 
of psalmody was over. But if they were still 
but gatherings of the laity, they were rapidly 
becoming ecclesiastical in the narrower sense. 
They were held in church, a few priests or 
deacons were present to say the prayers, and 
by the very fact that the whole body of the 
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clergy attended to conduct a fresh service before 
the congregration had dispersed they received 
at least ecclesiastical recognition. 

But I must hasten on with the story. Very 
largely through the influence of Cassian the 
old Egyptian services became the model for 
the daily offices in the Western Church. They 
were the basis of the hour services in the 
monasteries of Rome. In an altered and 
elaborated form they were diffused over Western 
Europe. But at length a rival appeared upon the 
scene. A century after Cassian the famous 
Benedict of Nursia did his work of reforming 
and organising the monastic system of the 
West, and among other things he drew up a 
new set of hour offices. They differed much 
from the older Roman services, though they 
agreed with them in making the recitation of 
the Psalter the main business of the hours. 
It was not long before Benedict’s new Breviary 
had been adopted in all the monasteries and 
had displaced the old Roman Breviary. But 


beyond the monasteries it never went. The 
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Roman use lived on in those cathedrals 
which were served by secular clergy and not 
by monks, and in parish churches. For that 
reason it received the name of the secular 
Breviary to distinguish it from the monastic 
Breviary of Benedict, though in origin one 
was as monastic as the other. It was intro- 
duced into England, with more or less of 
modification, by St. Augustine in the sixth 
century. To Ireland, too, it came in time. 
The regulars of Christ Church no doubt sang 
their Benedictine hours; but within the walls 
of this Cathedral the solemn psalmody of 
the old Roman offices was heard day after 
day, century after century, till the day of 
Reformation came. 

The day of Reformation! Did it sweep away 
for ever all the old traditions? Did St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in her later days forget 
the old songs of praise which had been sung 
two thousand years before in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and the way of chanting them which 


had come to her from Egypt by Italy and 
I2 
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Gaul and England? No!—a thousand times, 
no! At the Reformation the old psalmody 
was, indeed, changed, but it was not cast 
aside; and in its newer form it became only 
a nobler instrument for the praise of God. 
Let us try to realise’ what the daily psalmody 
in England and in Ireland was like on the 
eve of the Reformation, and the alterations 
which were made in it by the Reformers. 
The Benedictine Breviary had disappeared from 
England when the monasteries were suppressed 
under Henry VIII. The old Roman Breviary 
reigned supreme, represented by the Sarum 
and some other slightly divergent uses. The 
day began with Matins, followed immediately 
by a service called Lauds. Then came the 
old hours of Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Even- 
song, and Compline. All these were services 
of psalmody. The minor services had each 
a small number of fixed psalms, unvarying 
for the most part from day to day at the 
principal services of the day, Matins and Even- 


song, the Psalms were sung in course—one after 
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another, in the order in which they came in 
the Psalter—those only being omitted which 
were used at the other hours. At Matins 
there were twelve psalms, just as there had 
been in Egypt so many centuries before, intro- 
duced by the Venite; at Evensong the number 
had been reduced to five. In the course of 
a week the entire Psalter was recited in 
England, and in our Irish churches, as_ in 
the Egyptian monasteries which Cassian knew. 

Such at least was the theory. And it was 
certainly a grand idea—this unceasing course 
of praise. But alas! it was only an idea. It 
did not work in practice. First, festivals were 
very numerous, and they had their proper 
psalms, which took the place of the ordinary 
psalms at Matins and Evensong. And _ often 
the proper psalms of one festival were identical 
with those of another. Besides, all sorts of 
newly-invented offices encroached upon the old 
hours which had come down through the 
centuries—hours of the Blessed Virgin, and 
such like. And thus it had come about that 
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so far from the Psalter being recited once a 
week, it was never sung right through at all. 
The preface to our Prayer Book states a literal 
fact when it uses these words: “ Notwithstand- 
ing that the ancient Fathers have divided the 
Psalms into seven portions, whereof every one 
was called a Nocturn: now of late time a few 
of them have been daily said, and the rest 
utterly omitted.” This was what the psalmody 
of the early Church had come to. And, more- 
over, even if the old ideal of a weekly recitation 
had been ever so faithfully preserved, these 
services were marred by a fatal blot. They 
were of very necessity services for the clergy, 
in which the laity could not join. They were 
far too numerous, and took up far too much 
of the working day, to be attended by busy 
laymen; and if the laity had attended they 
would have been little edified, for every service 
was in an unknown tongue. So long as the 
offices were said in Latin the lay people could 
not take their part in them; they could not in 


them sing praises with understanding, 
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It was the task of Cranmer and the other leaders 
of the English Reformation to transform these 
venerable offices into really popular services, 
and to restore the ancient recitation of the 
Psalter, and it must be added the scarcely 
less ancient reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
which the English Church had well-nigh lost. 
The task was accomplished with marvellous 
literary and liturgical skill: The hours were 
combined in such a way as to make out of 
the eight two services of reasonable length, 
in which the main features of the offices on 
which they were based were preserved. And 
the whole was rendered into English of surpass- 
ing beauty. I am now concerned only with 
the changes which were made in the psalmody. 
In the first place, fixed psalms were altogether 
abolished, if we except the Canticles at Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, and the Venite, which 
holds in our Book of Common Prayer the same 

«See “The Workmanship of the Prayer Book in its 


Literary and Liturgical Aspects,’ by Dr. John Dowden, 
Bishop of Edinburgh (London, 1899). 


a ae 
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place which it had in the Latin Breviary. Again, 
Proper Psalms were limited to five days in 
the year. And finally, the singing of the Psalms 
in course was re-established. With scarcely 
any interruption the entire Psalter is chanted 
at our daily offices, not, indeed, once a week, 
but once a month. 

All this involves, no doubt, some loss, We 
have now none of those beautiful antiphons 
which might have had their use in helping us 
to catch the true spirit of the Psalms on festal 
days. But one does not see how they can ever 
be’ restored without destroying the popular 
character of the service. Again, the actual 
number of the psalms sung in our daily services 
is far less than it was before the Reformation. 
But perhaps we may say that we have retained 
as great a number as could be used with real 
edification. And, finally, the number of prayers 
used is much greater than it was in former 
ages. This, though I do not deny that in many 
respects it is a gain, makes it more difficult 


for us to remember that the real centre of our 
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offices is the chanting of the Psalms and Can- 
ticles and the reading of the Bible. But it is 
still true that, as Hooker put it, “the greatest 
part of our daily service consisteth in much 
variety of psalms and hymns.” It is the glory 
of the Church of England, and of the Churches 
in communion with her, that they alone of all 
the communions of the West provide for the 
continuance of that ancient psalmody which is 
as old as the daily public worship of the Church 
of God; that in them alone clergy and people 
chant together day by day the Psalms which 
came down to us from the days when the Lord 
Christ and His apostles worshipped in the Temple 


at Jerusalem. 
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“ Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words 
into the ends of the world.’”—Ps. xix. 4. 


So the Psalmist says of the message of the stars, 
in their universal appeal; and St. Paul takes up 
the words, and applies them to the message of 
the Catholic Gospel which it was his mission to 
preach.t I desire to apply them now, as they 
were applied by St. Augustine,? to the message 
of the Psalms themselves, which have so deeply 
affected human souls in every Christian age that 
the subject of which I am to speak to you, “The 
Psalms in Christian History,” is bewildering from 


* Romans x, 18. 2 “ Confessions ” ix. 4. 
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the wealth of illustrations which it would be 
possible to produce.t 

Christian history begins with the New Testa- 
ment, where its earliest materials were found : and 
in the New Testament the Psalms are quoted 
between eighty and ninety times. I must not 
delay upon this, but it is well to remind ourselves 
at the outset of our inquiry how dear and familiar 
to our Lord Himself were these ancient hymns of 
praise and prayer. I need only mention His 
singing of the Paschal Psalms? with His disciples 
at the Last Supper, and His use of two of the 
Psalms 3 on the Cross, as the most weighty of all 
recommendations to us to profit by this treasury 
of devotion. The singing of psalms and hymns 
was encouraged by the apostles4 as the natural 
expression of Christian joy; and so soon as the 


Church had organised her system of worship the 


* Since this lecture was delivered, its subject has been 
treated on a larger scale in Mr. Prothero’s charming 
volume “The Psalms in Human Life,” 

* Pss, cxiii.—cxviii. ; cf. St. Matt. xxvi. 30. 

3 P ss. xxii.-t, xXx. Gy * St. James v. 13; Eph. v. 19. 
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Psalms appear as its most constant and promi- 
nent accompaniment. Ever since the days of the 
apostles the Psalms have been the centre of every 
service of a Christian choir, other than the service 
of the Eucharist, which has a place quite unique in 
its supremacy. Now, from this perpetual use of 
the Psalter, the Christians of the Middle Ages 
became familiar with its words to a degree which 
might well put some of us to shame. We do not 
always remember when we speak of the “ Dark 
Ages” of the Church—often, I suspect, not 
knowing exactly what we mean by “dark”— 
that every ecclesiastic was then required to know 
the Psalter literally dy heart. Not only were 
special psalms associated with special Christian 
feasts and Christian rites, as they still are with 
us, but their words were so familiar from frequent 
repetition that they could be sung without book— 
no slight gain in an age when books were scarce 
and dear. It is recorded of St. Patrick—and it 
may very well be true, for the like is told of other 


* See authorities in Maitland’s “ Dark Ages,” or in Kirk- 
patrick’s “Commentary on the Psalms,” p. cil. 
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men—that it was his habit to say a hundred 
psalms every night ;* but whether he really said 
them through, or was content with an abridged 
form of the Psalter,2 certain it is that he and men 
like him fed their spiritual life on the Psalms in a 
way which we should do well to emulate A 
Bishop of Worcester in the eleventh century had 
a custom of repeating the Psalter on his journeys 
to keep his attendant clerks from vain talk. Ido 
not know whether that is quite in accordance with 
the spirit of our own time, but, at any rate, the 
testimony of his biographer suggests serious 
lessons. “Lying, standing, walking, sitting,” says 
the old chronicle, “he had always a Psalm on his 
lips, always Christ in his heart,” 3 


To give you any idea of how manifold are the 


* See Fiacc’s hymn, v. 30; cp. also the “Confessio,” 
p. 361 (ed. W. Stokes). 

* There is a specimen of such an abridgment in the 
Irish “Liber Hymnorum” ; I have given other examples 
at p. 216 vol. ii, of the edition issued by the Henry 
Bradshaw Society. 

See Maitland’s “ Dark Ages,” p. 460, for the original state- 
ment about Bishop Wulstan, by William of Malmesbury, 
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historical associations of the Psalter is impossible 
in the short time for which I can hope to have 
your attention ; and all that I can do is to recall 
to your minds a few scattered illustrations, derived 
not only from the lives of saints, but from the 
incidents of secular history. How often, for 
instance, has the 68th Psalm, the “Song of 
Battles,” as the Huguenots called it, been used to 
express confidence in a righteous cause! It was 
chanted by Savonarola on his way to the ordeal 
by fire; it was sung by St. Patrick at Tara Hill ; 
its opening words, “Let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered,” were the prayer of Crom- 
well’s soldiers at the Battle of Dunbar. The 
application of the verse by Cromwell was the 
more striking because it had been chosen by the 
first of the Stuart kings, James I., as the motto 
for the coins struck at his accession. And as 
Cromwell began the battle, so he ended it; for 
his chant of victory was Psalm cxvii.: “ Praise 
the Lord, all ye heathen: praise Him, all ye 
nations.” Cromwell, indeed, delighted in the 


Psalms, as did another Puritan leader of our own 
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time—I mean President Kriiger—and he applied 
them with equal confidence. How uncompro- 
mising was Cromwell’s text at the siege of Basing, 
when, with reference to the defeat of the Royalist 
forces, then commanded by a Roman Catholic 
general, he preached from the scathing words in 
which the Psalmist denounces idolaters: “They 
that make them are like unto them, and so are all 
they that put their trust in them.”2 Another 
battle Psalm is the 95th, best known to us as the 
“Venite,” but once famous in Christendom as 
the War Chant of the Knights Templars. Yet 
_another is the 114th, “When Israel came out of 
Egypt,” sung after Bannockburn as a psalm of 
thankfulness by the victors, sung again on the 
field of Agincourt, the whole English army going 
on their knees at the great words of thanksgiving, 
“Non nobis Domine” —*Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto Thy name give the praise.” 2 
* PS.-Cxv. 8. 
* Ps. cxv. 1. Itis to be remembered that Pss. cxiv. and 


cxv. are reckoned as one Psalm in the Vulgate (as they are 
in the LXX.). 
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Set to a different note was the shout of exulta- 
tion uttered by the Christians of Antioch over the 
disappointment of the apostate Emperor Julian, 
when the oracle would not answer his heathen 
invocations: “Confounded be all they that 
Worship carved images and that delight in vain 
gods.” The words must have come naturally to 
their lips at such a moment of triumph. More 
Christian, however, was the spirit which cheered 
the Protestants on the Day of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew as they repeated to each other 
the words of another Psalm: “ The Lord is on my 
side: I will not fear what man doeth unto me.” 2 
A pathetic application of the like kind comes 
from the history of Charles I. At the camp at 
Newark, when the King was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Scots, the ministers, with sour dis- 
courtesy, ordered the 52nd Psalm to be raised : 
“Why boasteth thou thyself, thou tyrant?” But 
Charles, with that grave dignity which became 
him so well, called for the 56th Psalm instead ; 
and in pity and in shame the soldiers sang, “ Be 

TE So RCV. 7, SS PSHCRV ITI 0, 
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merciful unto me, O God, for man goeth about to 
devour me.” A more splendid illustration, per- 
haps, of the power of faith to inspire courage was 
afforded by the chanting of the 136th Psalm by St. 
Athanasius, when the congregation in his church 
at Alexandria was assailed by Arian rioters. 
In danger of death, on the eve of his exile, 
surrounded by men who thirsted for his blood, 
yet unmoved, he bade the people sing, “O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious, and His 
mercy endureth for ever.” It was the same spirit 
—for East and West are one in Christ—which 
inspired the stout-hearted Scotch girl, Margaret 
Wilson, condemned to die by drowning for her 
political creed. As the cruel tide of the Solway 
Firth crept towards her, lashed to a stake in the 
sands, she raised the Psalm in the old Scotch 
version, “Unto thee, O Lord, will I lift up my 
soul: my God, I have put my trust in thee”? 
And so in death she learnt the truth of the words, 
“They that hope in Thee shall not be ashamed.” 
Coincidences always impress the popular 
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imagination, and the appropriateness of some 
of the Psalms to famous historical incidents with 
which they were connected is striking enough. 
For instance, on the evening before the wretched 
Darnley was blown up at Kirk o’ Field, it is 
recorded that the last Psalm he said was the 5sth, 
with its strange words of fear: “Fearfulness and 
trembling are come upon me; and an horrible 
dread hath overwhelmed me.”! Or, to go further 
back, when the monks at Lindisfarne were told 
of the death of their great leader, St. Cuthbert, 
they were singing the midnight Psalm: “O God, 
Thou hast cast us out and scattered us abroad,” 2 
And so it proved. They were scattered thence- 
forth. The 6oth Psalm was the dirge of St. 
Cuthbert; it was the dirge also of Celtic 
Christianity in the North of England, Or, to 
go yet further back, when the conqueror Clovis 
sent to the tomb of St. Martin, after the super- 
stitious fashion of the times, to ask for an omen 
in his conflict with Alaric, his messengers came 
upon the monks as they were chanting the words, 


ee PS Ve05: CDH Big belt 
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“Thou hast girded me with strength unto the 
battle ; Thou shalt throw down mine enemies under 
me.” And so it came to pass; for the Franks 
swept the Goths before them. 

Ready applications of the Psalter to a historical 
situation come under a different category from 
coincidences, and one or two are worth mention- 
ing. When Elizabeth heard of Queen Mary’s 
unexpected death and of her own accession to 
the throne she quoted the apposite verse : “ This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.”2 When Strafford heard that King Charles, 
despite his promises, had signed the warrant for 
his execution his only words were: “Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in any child of man, 
for there is no help in them.”3 When Wiclif 
was visited on a bed of sickness by certain friars 
who exhorted him to make reparation for the 
wrongs he had done them, his grim reply was 
this: “I shall not die, but live,4 and declare the 
evil deeds of the friars.” To go back again to the 


* Ps, xviii. 39. 2= PS, CxVill, 23. 
3 Ps, cxlvis 2, 4 Ps, cxviii. 17. 
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Middle Ages for an illustration, is there found 
anywhere a sadder farewell to life than the last 
saying of Gregory VII., better known as Hilde- 
brand, the man who made the Papacy the first 
power in Europe? “I have loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity,* and therefore I die in exile,” 
were the dying words of the greatest of the Popes. 
Or did resignation to God’s will ever express itself 
in more touching words than were used by the 
Emperor Maurice when his five sons were 
murdered before his eyes? “ Righteous art Thou, 
O Lord, and true is Thy judgment.”? /ustus 
es Domine. This was, indeed, a taking up of the 
Cross. 

Favourite Psalms and favourite verses of the 
Psalms have been cherished by many of the 
saints as peculiarly their own. The 62nd was 
the favourite Psalm of the great Athanasius : 
“My soul truly waiteth still upon God.” The 


63rd was the favourite Psalm of Chrysostom, the 


PPS, xine 3. 
2 Ps, cxix. 137. The Emperor was himself murdered 
immediately afterwards (Nov. 27, 602). 
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“Golden Mouthed”: “O God, Thou art my God ; 
early will I seek Thee.” The tloth was, to 
Luther’s mind, “of all the Psalms the very crown 
and chief”: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on My right hand until I make Thine enemies 
Thy footstool.” It is, indeed, quoted more fre- 
quently in the New Testament than any other 
Psalm ; yet many will feel that another favourite 
of Luther’s, the 131st, which he called “ The Rose- 
bud of the Psalter,” appeals to them in a more 
moving strain: “Lord, I am not high-minded”: 
that is the very temper of Jesus Christ. Put side 
by side with these witnesses the testimony of a 
Pope in the ninth century, that he was convinced 
of the duty of sending forth the gospel to the 
heathen by hearing the verse of the Deus 
Misereatur, “Let the people praise Thee, O God ; 
yea, let all the people praise Thee.” It is well, I 
am sure, to see how the Psalter is a bond of union 


between men of different races and of diverse 


* Ps, Ixvii. 3. The Pope was John VIII., and the words 
decided him to allow Methodius to evangelise the 
Bulgarians. 
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beliefs on many grave subjects. The monks of 
the Middle Ages did not value it more than did 
the Christian heroes of the nineteenth century. 
If the great Dominican scholar, Thomas Aquinas, 
could trace the direction of his life to the influence 
of the verse “I had rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of my God than to dwell in the tents 
of ungodliness” ;* and if St. Vincent chose the 
lonely Abbey of Lerins as his home that he might 
there practise the counsel of the Psalter, “ Be still, 
and know that I am God”;2 and if the old 
Egyptian hermit, Pambo, could say that nineteen 
years of solitude had not sufficed to teach him the 
lesson, “I will take heed to my ways, that I offend 
not with my tongue” ;3 so, too, David Livingstone 
could find his deepest consolation in the words 
of a Hebrew Psalm : “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, and put thy trust in Him; and He will 
surely bring it to pass.” 4 

I might spend a long time in the bare mention 
of famous sermons preached from texts in the 


t Ps, Ixxxiv. 11. 2 Ps, xlvi. 10. 
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Psalter; but I will only remind you of one, 
preached by the good Bishop Bedell to his fellow- 
prisoners during the Irish Rebellion of 1641: 
“Thou, O Lord, art my defender. . . . I did call 
upon the Lord with my voice, and He heard me 
out of His holy hill. I laid me down and slept, 
and rose up again, for the Lord sustained me. I 
will not be afraid for ten thousands of people 
that have set themselves against me round 
about.” * It is hard for any one who knows that 
pathetic story to keep his thoughts from Bedell 
when the triumphant words of the 3rd Psalm are 
sung in Stevenson’s fine anthem. But more 
eloquent than many sermons are the mottoes 
which the Psalter has again and again supplied. 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,”2 
was the motto chosen by Prince Albert for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Fundamenta ejus in 
montibus sanctis—“ Her foundations are upon the 
holy hills,’ 3 was the magnificent motto assumed 
in the last century by the University of Durham, 
which has its home in the cathedral precincts on 
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the hill that overlooks the river. And from a 
more ancient past comes the proud and yet truly 
humble motto of the great University of Oxford, 
Dominus illuminatio mea—“The Lord is my 
light.” These are texts which need no preacher 
to expound them. 

Keble once said that the secret of all true 
poetry was contained in one verse of the Psalter : 
“My heart was hot within me, and while I was 
thus musing the fire kindled, and at the last I 
spake with my tongue.” ? It is an acute criticism 
and disposes of a good deal of verse that claims 
to be poetry ; but I quote it only because I want 
to place beside it the words in which a very 
different man from Keble, Albertus Magnus, a 
schoolman of the Middle Ages, found the secret, 
not of poetry, but of prayer. The model of all 
prayer, he said, ought to be the opening phrases 
of Psalm xxviii.: “Unto Thee will I cry, O Lord, 
my strength; be not Thou deaf to me: lest if 
Thou make as though Thou hearest not, I become 
like them that go down to the pit. Hear the 
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voice of my humble petitions when I cry unto 
Thee, when I hold up my hands towards the 
mercy-seat of Thy holy temple.’ Here is 
insistence, confidence, penitence, humility ; here 


is the very atmosphere of prayer. 


If these lectures do not set some to study 
the Psalter more diligently, and so to find 
therein, as the strongest and holiest of our 
fathers found, the secret of faith and hope, of 
courage and devotion, then indeed will they have 
been delivered in vain. There is no_ better 
equipment for the spiritual life—save only the 
words of the Gospels—than the words of the 
Psalter, and this because they provide a perfect 
model of prayer. They are the prayers of 
saints, and they are hallowed by the memories 
of saints. Take one last illustration to assure 
you that the Psalter is indeed the prayer-book 
of the saints, and that it is commended to us by 
the King of Saints. The last words of the most 
perfect life ever lived on earth were words of the 


Psalter: “Into Thy hands I commend my 
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spirit” *—a prayer of life on the lips of the old 
Hebrew Psalmist, a prayer for death on the lips 
of the Lord Jesus. It were impossible to reckon 
up the saints and heroes of our race who have 
passed away with that prayer of commendation on 
their dying lips, consecrated by the memory of 
their dying Master. The words have been the 
strength of the strong and the consolation of the 
bereaved from age to age. Columbus and George 
Herbert, the bold adventurer and the quiet 
priest ; Luther and St. Louis of France, the rough 
reformer and the saintly king; Tasso and John 
Knox, the poet and the controversialist ; St. Basil 
and St. Catherine of Siena, the theologian and 
the mystic ; each and all found in the prayer 
In manus tuas Domine—“Into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit”—the truest and the most 
natural greeting of the soul as it returns to God 
who is its home. There is no room here for the 
disputes with which men mar and bring shame 
on the gospel of Christ; for the words express 
the deep and simple truth at the heart of all 
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religion, provided it be sincere, that God is the 
only safe refuge of man’s soul, that we cannot 
truly rest, in life or in death, unless we rest in 
Him. This is the central lesson of the Psalter, 
to learn that God is indeed our Refuge and 
Strength. = d 
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